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care of themselves. The church of the former kind is 
strong, sturdy, and fruitful of good works of many kinds, 
often so quietly done that no record is ever made of 
them. The church of the latter kind is fussy, busy, 
rattling, and noisy, but so slightly rooted in the spiritual 
life that it may vanish at any time. It may grow like 
the famous gourd of the ancient time and vanish in 
a similar fashion. 
wt 


THE questions now before the people of Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe are such as can be an- 
swered only by statesmen of the most powerful minds 
and magnanimous intentions. Mighty forces are stir- 
ring underneath the national consciousness of all the 
great nations. The rulers intend to keep the peace. 
But the question is, How can each nation, according to 
the law of its own life, bring all its legitimate powers 
into play without putting in peril the rights of other 
nations? To develop these national forces and give 
them play, while at the same time maintaining a peace- 
ful equilibrium, is a problem to be solved only by the 
highest order of intellect pledged to do right. 


ro] 


THERE are some advantages in direct taxation, and 
some disadvantages. While the expenses that are 
legitimate, although burdensome, are sometimes more 
easily raised by an indirect tax which leaves the victim 
unconscious of the amount he pays, expenses that are 
not legitimate may slip in without criticism. For our 
army and navy and the expenses of past wars every 
man, woman, and child in the United States, on an 
average, pays more than fifty dollars a year. How 
many of us would tax ourselves to this extent if the 
money had to be raised by voluntary contributions for 
the support of these things? 


& 


SomME men-of-war are no doubt necessary, but nothing 
that we can do upon the high seas would so much in- 
crease the glory, extend the influence, and make for 
the prosperity and security of our people as the crea- 
tion of a merchant marine of proportions corresponding 
to the commerce of the nation. Once it was our boast 
that the sails of our merchant vessels whitened every 
sea. Now we are dependent upon foreign nations even 
for ships to attend our men-of-war. We punished 
the Americans who transferred their ships to foreign 
flags in time of war by refusing to let them come back 
under our flag when the war was over. But more than 
forty years have passed, and the penalty is void. Noth- 
ing that Congress can do with the tariff will be half so 
important as the restoration of our merchant marine. 


Sd 


WE know that figures will lie and that liars will figure, 
but there seems to be ground for the statement that 
sixty-five per cent. of our national expenditure goes 
for war, past, present, and to come. The craze for 
expenditure in fighting ships and for war material will, 
we believe, soon pass. The enormous expenditure for 
pensions is not likely to be reduced at present, be- 
cause no one seems to dare to expose the corruption 
covered by it. Every brave soldier and honorable 
veteran knows that, if he undertook the ungracious 
task of exposing his comrades and the women on the 
pension list, there would be a great reduction at once. 
No session of Congress is more discouraging and offen- 
sive to honest and disinterested citizens than the one 
in which the private pension bills are passed as rapidly 
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as the clerk can read them, nobody voting yea or nay, 
and therefore passed without objection because the 
courtesy of the House lets each member of it pass his 
private bills without criticism. Grover Cleveland 
undertook to stem the tide of corruption and suffered 
therefor. We would double the pensions of the old, 
brave, and suffering veteran, and we would cut off, 
for instance, the pensions of all women who, within 
the last thirty years, have married to get on the pen- 
sion list. a 
et 

WHEN we read the prophecies concerning our supply 
of coal, iron, timber, and the soil beneath our feet, and 
are told that we are on the highroad;to bankruptcy in 
all our natural: supplies, we wonder how the human 
race has contrived to maintain itself so long. g During 
the last fifty years we have been spending at a prodigal 
rate; but the nations managed to exist before modern 
invention began its destructive work, and in some way 
they will get on to better things even if the coal and 
iron give out. China stripped the land of trees many 
centuries ago, and has suffered for it, but the empire 
is the oldest in the world and one of the most stable. 


Faith and the Higher Criticism. 

Not many years ago all Christians, orthodox and 
liberal, believed that in the first five books of the Bible 
they had an accurate record of the early history of the 
race. Some believed that it was a story infallibly in- 
spired by the Almighty himself; others that it was a 
history written by men who accurately recorded and de- 
scribed the methods of the Almighty One in the creation 
and training of the human race. It was believed by all 
that to the Hebrew people had been committed a revela- 
tion unique and in many respects infallible. The Ten 
Commandments received their sanction because they 
were supposed to have been given by the Creator himself 
for the government of mankind. 

Now, out of what is called the Higher Criticism there 
come doubts and denials concerning the accuracy of the 
record and the infallibility of the revelation. Those who 
take the extreme position deny not only the existence of 
Adam and Eve and the truth of the records concerning 
the patriarchs who followed them, but also, coming 
down to later times, they challenge the record in regard 
to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and even David. 
Conservative critics admit that Adam and Eve are not 
historic characters, and are ready also to admit that 
David was not the writer of most of the Psalms that go 
under his name, and that even the book of Deuteronomy 
is of late origin. But, still, orthodoxy clings to the belief 
that the historic characters from Abraham to David were 
real, and that the record of their thoughts and deeds is 
substantially trustworthy. 

Now the denial of the reality of the Biblical heroes like 
Joshua, Gideon, and Samson, and of the great revelators 
like Moses, seems to throw doubt upon everything con- 
cerned with the revelation which lies at the basis of the 
Christian gospel. 

But there is another way to look at it. Let us suppose, 
what nobody can be certain of, that in the end, when 
the real truth is known, it will appear that the Penta- 
teuch and the historical books are not true history, what 
will follow? Dr. Hedge was in the habit of saying that 
the Holy Ghost can teach the truth just as well through 
fiction as through fact, and in the case of the Hebrew 
people was much more likely to do so. Let us take 
the period from the creation to the exodus and the 
giving of the law by Moses. Let us put out of our minds 
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entirely the thought that this is veritable history and 
give up all vain attempts to verify the record as history, 
then what will follow? They who understand the 
working of the human mind may come to the conclusion 
that this is not fiction in the sense that it is not true; 
that it is not romance in the sense that it is a story of 
something that never happened; that it is not anything 
forged or invented to deceive, or a story that can now be 
laid aside as a tale having no meaning and representing 
nothing worthy our attention. And may there not arise 
a conception of these books as the most sublime work of 
the historic and religious imagination that was ever 
wrought out by the genius of man? What is the theme 
and what the motive? They who penned these wonder- 
ful stories and who during the course of ages wrought 
them into a consistent whole had before their minds 
the gradual revelation of the most sublime ethical ideas 
and religious inspirations that ever cheered, helped, 
and comforted the sons of men who were making their 
way out of savagery and barbarism into the light of 
modern civilization. They had dim memories and 
traditions, more or less obscured, of men and women who 
had fought the good fight of faith. They had lost the 
accurate records, the annals had been destroyed in 
their various wanderings and conflicts; but, whenever 
they were at peace, they began to look backward and 
try to describe as best they might the way they had 
come, the great thoughts that had come into the minds 
of their ancestors, and the great deeds wrought by those 
who had fought the battles of faith against the blood- 
thirsty savage and the cruel pagan. 

Looking at the story of the early days of mankind in 
this way, would not admiration for the genius of those 
who had wrought out this wonderful tale of heroic en- 
deavor and inspiring attainment grow until it became 
even more precious than an inspired record over which 
we become critical because we find in it defects? These 
defects would be unworthy of an omniscient God, but 
are the flaws to be expected in any work of human 
hands? ‘To compare great things with small, Bunyan’s 
“‘Pilgrim’s Progress” may give a hint of our meaning. 
For this, known to be wholly fiction, is received by 
many as if it were sacred writ. The characters in this 
religious romance seem so real and so great that some of 
our readers will almost recoil when we call it what it is, — 
a religious novel written with a divine purpose. Whether 
Moses uttered the words attributed to him or not, that 
sublime proclamation was uttered by some one and came 
into the thoughts of men at a time when it wrought 
mightily for good. It has never lost its power and never 
can, and may have new influence when once it is set free 
from discussion about the genuineness of records and 
the authenticity of things recorded. 


Joseph Priestley and Joseph Tuckerman. 


The widely used phrase, ‘‘the Unitarian habit of mind,” 
does not always convey a perfectly clear idea: the 
phrase is broad and comprehensive and stands more for 
a tendency than for an exact order. But there is one 
characteristic of this habit of mind that has manifested 
itself notably in many of the men prominent in the 
Unitarian movement. This characteristic is the en- 
deavor to separate essentials from non-essentials. Mak- 
ing this separation is the significant thing in the work 
of many of our leaders. Though Joseph Priestley and 
Joseph Tuckerman were unlike in many things, they are 
alike in a power to distinguish between essentials and 
non-essentials, and each in a way that was epoch-making 
in a special field of human activity. _ 

Whatever the world may forget about Priestley, it will 
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always remember him as the discoverer of oxygen. A 
good many people are puzzled when the discovery of 
oxygen is spoken of: it seems almost like speaking of 
the discovery of light, or of the stars, or of anything else 
that everybody knows about. Sometimes people ask 
how could that be discovered which never was lost? 
Every child in school knows about oxygen. It has always 
been the breath of humanity and other living things. 
But the greatness of Priestley’s discovery of oxygen is 
the more appreciated as we consider these things. Every- 
body does breathe the atmosphere; but, though it is 
difficult for us to realize it, it was the great work of a 
man who died only a little over a century ago to make 
an analysis of the atmosphere and to discover that there 
is in it a life-sustaining element which is only about 
one-fourth of the whole, and that about three-fourths is 
an element that is neutral in the process of respiration. 
In this analysis of the atmosphere, Priestley separated 
oxygen from other elements and found its characteristics. 
He found that it is the oxygen in the atmosphere that is 
essential for sustaining the life of all things that have 
breath, that it is the oxygen that is the essential element 
in supporting combustion. Remove the oxygen from 
the atmosphere and leave an atmosphere of nitrogen, 
which is three-fourths of our atmosphere, and the life 
of all breathing things would quickly cease, fires would 
die out suddenly. The nitrogen serves to dilute the 
oxygen, but has no essential part in sustaining the life 
of breathing things or in supporting combustion. 

Like Priestley, Tuckerman was a Unitarian minister. 
But the work for which he will long be remembered was 
humanitarian rather than theological. He was the 
father of modern philanthropy: he formulated and put 
into practice the principles that are the foundation of 
the wise and efficient methods of our many organizations 
that deal with the problem of poverty. 

Tuckerman’s great work was the analysis of charity 
and the separation of that which helps from that which 
does not help. In dealing with poverty there are two 
elements,—the relief of present conditions and the per- 
manent cure of the evil. The former has long been con- 
sidered by too many people as the whole of charity. 
Under the influence of human sympathy and the Chris- 
tian spirit there has grown up a widely prevalent idea 
that the relief of the sufferings of the poor is an impor- 
tant virtue. This is a humanitarian atmosphere. Tuck- 
erman made an analysis of this atmosphere and separated 
the charity that helps from the charity that does not 
help or that is even positively damaging. This distinc- 
tion made by Tuckerman is the foundation of modern 
philanthropy: philanthropy became a science through 
his epoch-making work. 

Poverty is not merely a condition of individuals, it 
is a disease of society. Only when so recognized is it 
efficiently dealt with. As a condition of individuals it 
can be temporarily relieved by alms-giving. And age 
after age this temporary relief has been mistaken for the 
permanent cure of the evil. Unwise alms-giving not 
only increases poverty as a social disease, but it is a 
damage and not a help to the individual who receives: 
‘‘the last state of that man is worse than the first.”” True 
charity, by the use of or without the use of money, in- 
creases the spirit, the force, the efficiency of the lives it 
deals with. It increases self-reliance, it restores people 
to their normal place as useful members of society. In 
the midst of the large amount of well-meant philanthropy 
that is carried on, this distinction between the essential 
and the non-essential is of the highest importance. 

In some diseases physicians provide artificially for the 
patient an atmosphere of pure oxygen. Scientific phi- 
lanthropy is seeking to do that in dealing with this social 
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disease, poverty. The wise workers in philanthropy are 
seeking to use those methods, and those only, that really 
help human life, the methods that tend to the cure of the 
disease, not those that temporarily relieve its most 
superficial symptom. Alms-giving is infinitely easy com- 
pared with the methods of scientific charity. But with- 
out the patience and the wisdom of scientific methods 
the misdirected efforts are like those the apostle described, 
‘‘Though I give all my goods to feed the poor and have 
not charity, it profiteth nothing”’: it blesseth neither him 
that gives nor him that takes. 

These two great achievements were the work of two 
Unitarian ministers. Each looked upon the _ special 
work that he did as only incidental to the work of re- 
ligion. But in religion, too, each was seeking to discover, 
to comprehend, to utilize the essential in the midst of 
the non-essentials. There was no incongruity between 
their religious work and their scientific or humanitarian 
work. The same spirit worked in all activities. The 
same habit of mind worked out the results. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


“The Wants of Him That Wants Nothing.” 


“Now,” said the prince, ‘‘you have given me some- 
thing to desire: I shall long to see the miseries of the 
world, since the sight of them is necessary to happi- 
ness.”’ 

These are the words of Rasselas, who lived in the 
happy valley, and they close the chapter on ‘‘The wants 
of him that wants nothing.’”’ The sages had done their 
best to convince him that he was the most fortunate 
of mortals. In his valley ‘‘the sons and daughters 
of Abyssinia lived only to know the soft vicissitudes of 
pleasure and repose attended by all that were skilful 
to delight, and gratified with whatever the senses can 
enjoy. They wandered in the gardens of fragrance 
and slept in the fortresses of security. Every art was 
practised to make them pleased with their own con- 
dition. .. . Thus they rose in the morning and lay 
down at night, pleased with each other and with them- 
selves,—all but Rasselas!’ He was miserable because 
he wanted nothing. With nothing to desire he wanted 
everything. In the ‘‘land of pure delight” he knew 
no joyous thrill until he learned of ‘‘the miseries of the 
world,” the sight of which was necessary to happiness. 
To Rasselas a life that was all ‘‘best’’ was unendurable— 
it was not worth living. 

In this ancient thought, so well elaborated in Dr. 
Johnson’s famous old allegory, is the secret of all human 
endeavor. Life has a value for human beings beyond 
its value for the goats that ‘‘bite the herbage” only 
as it everlastingly appeals to them to make it better. 
“Flat, stale, and unprofitable” is that existence which 
sees no misery to allay, no error to repair, no super- 
stition to overcome, no needed service to render, no 
beclouded life to illuminate. And it is because every 
day brings us such tidings of minds released from old 
theological and sectarian thraldoms, new sanctions for 
noble living, and adequate foundations for confidence 
and faith, that the cause we are promoting grows more 
and more urgent and interesting. 

Beyond its power to meet the bare necessities of 
material existence wealth selfishly used can do no more 
than to gain ‘‘the wants of him that wants nothing.” 
But wealth going forth to see ‘‘the miseries of the world,” 
to abolish those miseries and make men and women 
strong enough to become its worthy stewards, will not 
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fail to create the necessary conditions of happiness. 
Any human being that can be complacent in the ‘“‘happy 
valley”? where nothing is needed should lose no time 
in emigrating to Abyssinia. But those who, like Ras- 
selas, need to come in contact with the real world in 
order to satisfy the normal demands of human nature 
should be thankful if they have ability or enthusiasm or 
wealth to carry,on a respectable warfare. 

Since our Association was organized in 1825, the 
motive that has inspired it has been a desire, not to find, 
or to promise, a luxurious valley of selfish indolence, 
either in this life or the next, but to encourage the 
people everywhere to overcome the miseries of body, 
mind, and spirit in a very real and practical world. 

Whatever may have been our mistakes, they have not 
been those of credulity, and they have not been the mis- 
takes of blind acquiescence in the follies of past genera- 
tions. Such successes as we have achieved—and they 
are greater than we sometimes think—have been secured 
at the price of intellectual industry and moral courage. 
The faith that has supported us has not been that which 
prompts men to trust mere institutions as such, but the 
faith which teaches that man can never exhaust the 
provisions that God has ordained for his welfare. 

How much such a movement has meant during the 
last century no one can adequately tell, how much it 
may mean in this age of haste and worry and abnormal 
social and psychological conditions let them determine 
who have sane thoughts and co-operative financial 
strength to enlist in its service. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


VIGOROUS opposition to the imposition of special taxes 
as a source of revenue for the upkeep of the government 
is developing in the preliminary discussion of the new 
tariff bill in the Senate. The movement is crystallizing 
about Senator Aldrich, chairman of the committee on 
finance, which has charge of the legislation for which the 
extraordinary session is being held. Mr. Aldrich and 
his sympathizers believe that, with due economy in 
national expenditures, it will not be necessary to levy 
upon inheritances, incomes, and stock transactions. 
The deliberations of the Senate tariff builders are based 
upon this assumption and also upon the theory that the 
Dingley tariff law in its essential features must form 
the groundwork for the new tariff. It is becoming ap- 
parent, too, that Mr. Aldrich’s views will dominate in a 
large measure the attitude of the Senate upon the issue. 


a 


THE State Department at Washington is observing 
with increasing interest the progress of events in Vene- 
zuela. The permanency of the new régime at Caracas 
became somewhat problematic last week when Cipriano 
Castro, the deposed president of the republic, sailed from 
France for Trinidad, with the avowed intention of land- 
ing in Venezuela despite the prohibition which his suc- 
cessor served upon him before his departure. two or 
three days after Castro had left the soil of France, it 
became apparent that munitions of war were being 
collected for the use of the adherents of the former 
dictator in an attempt to recover the machinery of 
government which the verdict of history and the senti- 
ment of the Venezuelan people had wrested from his 
hands. It is impossible to gauge accurately the extent 
of the present opposition to Castro among the Vene- 
zuelans, in view of the marvellous capacity for influenc- 
ing his countrymen which the ex-president has shown 
in previous crises in his extraordinary career. 
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A BRIGHT page in the annals of Antarctic exploration 
was written on March 23, when news was received at Lon- 
don that Lieutenant Ernest H. Shackleton of the British 
‘Navy had penetrated within 111 miles of the south 
pole, and had raised the British flag at the southern 
magnetic pole. This achievement marked the nearest 
approach to either pole yet recorded in history. Lieu- 
tenant Shackleton is in command of the party of seamen 
and scientists who sailed from England in the Nimrod, 
a specially fitted vessel, in July, 1907. His labors in- 
cluded a trip of 1,708 miles by sledge, which he accom- 
plished in 126 days. ‘The vicissitudes of that journey, 
which did not cost a single human life, have contributed 
a new chapter to the magnificent story of human daring 
in search of what may prove to be the unattainable; for 
the explorer, in his report to the British Geographical 
Society, cabled from New Zealand, tells of his failure to 
attain the main purpose of his quest. 


a 


THE agitation for a policy of naval expansion on an 
increased scale to meet the activities of the German 
admiralty found an echo in the British Parliament 
last Monday, when the opposition made a determined 
effort to pass a vote of censure upon the government, on 
the ground that it had failed to safeguard the vital in- 
terests of the empire. After a spectacular discussion and 
an explanation by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
the House of Commons declined, by a vote of 353 to 135 
to adopt the resolution offered by a conservative member. 
This result was achieved partly by Sir Edward Grey’s 
frank admission of the government’s realization of the 
necessity for a generous expenditure upon sea arma- 
ments, in view of Germany’s enormous outlay on that arm 
of the military service. The attitude of the country 
upon the issue was indicated strikingly on the very day 
of the debate in Parliament, by the voters of the Croy- 
don district, who elected a conservative advocate of 
increased battleship construction to Parliament by a 
decisive majority. 

& 


WuiLeé Mr. Balfour and his associates in the House 
of Commons were pointing to Germany as the peril that 
necessitated the construction of more Dreadnoughts 
forthwith, the German chancellor, Prince von Biilow, 
was informing the world that ‘‘it is absurd for the politi- 
cal fanatics to assume that there are any hostile feelings 
between Great Britain and Germany.’ The chancel- 
lor deprecated in express terms the British suspicion 
that German naval policy is aimed at the destruction 
of British power upon the seas, and pointed out for the 
benefit of Germanophobes at Westminster that Germany 
regards England not as an actual or potential enemy, 
but rather as the most important country with which 
Germans trade. In conclusion Prince von Btilow 
pointed out that the German naval programme is no 
secret, and that the admiralty is making no digressions 
from the plans of naval expansion laid down by the 
budget provisions approved by the Reichstag in open 


session. 
& 


Von BoLow had some reason to regard Germany’s 
position in world affairs with complacency. Only a 
few hours before the chancellor made his reassuring 
statement to the Reichstag, the daily press had recorded 
the complete triumph of Austro-German policy in the 
Near East. Cable messages from London, Paris, and St. 
Petersburg had told how the Viennese government, 
with Berlin at its back, had compelled Great Britain, 
France, and Russia to abandon to its fate the only ag- 
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gressive opponent of Teutonic expansion southward 
and eastward under the flag of Austria. It was an- 
nounced on March 28 that Servia, under the stress of a 
threatened ultimatum from Vienna, had completely 
abandoned its opposition to the annexation of the 
Bosnian-Herzegovinian lands by Austria. The act of 
renunciation was imposed upon Belgrade after Great 
Britain, Russia, and France had vainly sought to induce 
Austria-Hungary to accept Servia’s proposal for the 
submission of the controversy to a conference. The 
issue was settled summarily, because Germany’s strength 
was exerted in opposition to any international inter- 
ference with the accomplished fact of Germanic aggres- 
sion. 
& 


THe Austro-Servian quarrel out of the way, all the 
problems that grew out of the recent changes in the map 
of the Balkans may be regarded as settled—for the time 
being. The spring of 1909 finds Russia completely 
checkmated by her rival in the race toward the A’gean. 
For the moment Austria, with the powerful aid of Ger- 
many, is mistress in the Balkans, and no violent tremors 
agitate the surface of the political world. Grave racial 
resentments and ambitions underlie the apparently 
firm soil, however, and he would be a bold prophet who 
would venture to predict that the spring of 1910 will not 
bring a fresh concussion of hidden forces and a new crisis 
that shall confront the world once more with the phan- 
tom of war. For history has shown that no problem 
may be considered solved until it has been solved with 
due_regard to the immutable rights of peoples. 


a 


THE tragedy of Servia’s downfall before ‘Teutonic 
pressure is accentuated by the news from Belgrade that 
Prince George has renounced his right of succession to the 
Servian crown, and that it is probable that King Peter 
may abdicate his unsteady throne. Time and dis- 
passionate inquiry in the future alone will disclose the 
part that the house of Karageorgevitch may have taken 
in the tragedy that swept Alexander, the last Obbreno- 
vitch, from among the living. Events of the hour point 
to a brief career for the rivals of the extinct line. The 
cup that is pressed to the lips of King Peter could not be 
much more bitter if his hand had guided the blows of 
the assassins who laid Alexander low. 


Brevities. 


For the sober second thought of the American people 
we must wait until Roosevelt returns from his African 
tour. 


A noiseless gun would increase danger for all public 
men if every man with the heart of an assassin were 
able to buy one. 


It is a pity to give high-minded workingmen the im- 
pression that good people take no interest in them such 
as would be excited if they were drunkards and wife- 
beaters. 


Would our Catholic fellow-citizens who rejoice in the 
freedom they have in America, and who praise it, look 
with pleasure upon a similar degree of freedom granted 
to Protestants in Spain? 


Why are ‘‘twisted smile” and ‘‘crooked smile” so 
attractive to novelists? We have met the phrases at 
least five times in the last two months, Is Barrie re- 
sponsible for the epidemic ? 
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The editor of the Saturday Review says, ‘‘The ‘polite’ 
writer cannot say ‘I begin’: he must say the disgusting 
‘I commence.’”? Three pages later the editor says, 
‘‘One by one they commenced.”’ 


It is good for Spain that its youthful king has come 
into cordial relations with Protestant England at a time 
when his mind is open and his sympathies still free to 
attach themselves to desirable novelties in government. 


Why is it that some women take such an active interest 
in a man so long as he is on trial for criminal deeds, or 
in prison justly suffering for his crimes, but will turn 
away in disgust from the same man when he is released 
from prison and becomes an ex-convict? 


Whenever we describe ancient doctrines which we know 
are still preached in thousands of American churches, 
some of our enlightened orthodox contemporaries ex- 
press their surprise. They do not hear or preach such 
things. Of course not, but others do, and they are 
compelled to extend fellowship to them. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Undeserved Rebuke. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


We are told that in former days some of the grand 
court ladies were accustomed to put a little patch of 
ugliness on their otherwise fair faces to call attention by 
contrast to their beautiful complexions. Is it possible 
that this fashion has been followed by the Christian 
Register? Its issue of March 18th is certainly attractive 
and charming, but upon its face is this patch:— 

“Much of the squalor of cities like Pittsburg comes 
from the habits of immigrants who have never known 
anything better than a cattle barn or a pigsty and need 
to be educated to better things. But this does not make 
excusable the conduct of those who do not furnish an 
object-lesson which would open the minds of these cave- 
dwellers.”’ 

According to tradition a cave or a cattle barn was the 
birthplace of Jesus, but his education in the great and 
essential things of life was certainly equal to the palace- 
born. At any rate he was raised in very humble sur- 
roundings. Buddha, the Christ of India, was probably 
born in luxury, and yet he loved his fellow-men so much 
that he left all to bring religion to them. Lincoln, who 
may be called the great American, was born also in the 
poorest surroundings, yet, when the nation wanted a 
Man, it somehow overlooked the ones born in mansions 
and chose him whose early home was like a ‘‘cattle barn 
ora pigsty.’ Can you really draw a definite line between 
classes in relation to their education and religion ? 

Environment is a complex process of development, and 
I myself, from studying conditions in one of the most cos- 
mopolitan small cities in our land, am not so sure of my 
former complacency concerning the superiority of our- 
selves to alien races. These children of the ‘‘cave- 
dwellers” may win out in the real race of life when com- 
peting with our hot-house products. 

It may be that the new religion is mainly concerned 
with egotistic health and wealth, yet, if non-survival or 
race stticide is worth considering, we find it especially in 
the” higher classes of the finest educated and what is 
considered the most advanced members of the community. 
Why*not* have our ex-Presidents empowered”to appoint 
commissions for the betterment of millionaires and for 
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the broadening of the altruistic visions of college gradu- 

ates? But in this world there is a compensation of some 

sort in every condition: a feeling of superiority to all the 

world makes one more satisfied with his lot, and must 

promote digestion. I take off my hat to the Christian 

Register. CaRLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
Faty River, Mass. 


[This letter reminds us of the remark made concern- 
ing a sermon, that, if the text had the small-pox, the 
sermon would never catchit. Ourstatement in substance 
was this: Foreigners come to Pittsburg who have been 
accustomed to the most squalid conditions. In their 
ignorance they .accept similar conditions in their new 
home, but this is no excuse for those who take advantage 
of them for their own profit. It was a plea for humanity 
in business. How our correspondent can find anything 
on which to base his excellent remarks about Lincoln 
and the rest passes comprehension.—EDITor. ] 


The Religion of Lincofn. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


When I spontaneously wrote my letter of congratu- 
lation to Rev. John Haynes Holmes, on the occasion of his 
able address on ‘‘The Religion of Lincoln,’ and supported 
his contention that Mr. Lincoln was practically a Uni- 
tarian, I had no idea that my letter would be published. 
If I had, I should have corroborated the salient points 
as fixed in my memory before sending the letter. How- 
ever, in view of the present publicity, I beg to add a 
few words of qualification. 

Prefatory to what I shall add, I wish to say that, as I 
was born three months after Mr. Lincoln’s assassination, 
my knowledge heretofore, as well as herein given, is to 
be understood as not coming first hand. My attention 
and interest in this subject was developed as biographer 
of my father and historian of the Wakefields, and, on 
the Lincoln side, by the fact that I had the pleasure of 
entertaining Ida Tarbell at my home in Blooming- 
ton, on the occasion of her visit there, in gathering data 
for her works on Lincoln—since published—and assist- 
ing her in her errand. 

I cannot take issue with Dr. Ames that Kersey Fell 
did not nominate Mr. Lincoln, but I do remember quite 
distinctly that he has been given credit for having prac- 
tically secured his nomination, which had impressed me 
that he made the nominating speech. The latter, I have 
no doubt now, I was mistaken in. 

I did not intend to imply that Lincoln founded the 
Bloomington church as Caroline H. Dall construed it; 
but I feel certain, in view of the fact that the very same 
group of men that Mr. Lincoln had drawn to him so 
strongly that they were his stanchest political backers, 
and so animated by his convincing logic, honest and 
lovable character, that they had organized the National 
Republican party there, instead of at Springfield, and 
that so soon afterward they combined into a religious 
society which at that time was unidentified with any 
other denomination, unless it was the Congregational 
churches throughout New England which had been 
and were then rapidly becoming Unitarianized, that 
Mr. Lincoln’s impress, his prestige, and the society’s 
identity with that group of ‘‘Lincolnites,’’ were the fac- 
tors which gave the society its birth and its impetus. 

The fact related by Dr. Ames, that prior to that period 
the Fells, who were of Quaker origin, were orthodox 
in their leanings, it seems to me is significant, also the 
fact that Dr. Ames’s call came from a group of twenty 
men who met in Kersey Fell’s office. 
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My father, Cyrenius Wakefield, who was a ‘‘Jackson 
Democrat” prior to his acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln, 
became so ardent in his loyalty to the cause for which 
Mr. Lincoln stood that he not only was identified with 
the organization of the new (Republican) party, but on 
the destruction of his building and printing plant, by fire 
in 1855, he discontinued the then important Democratic 
newspaper, the Illinois State Bulletin, of which he was 
founder and proprietor, refusing to sell it to Democrats, 
who would have used it against Mr. Lincoln. The de- 
struction at the same time of old Liberty Hall, however, 
and the urgency for an adequate hall for the meetings 
of the embryo and infant Republican party, led to the 
beginning of operations for rebuilding before the bricks 
were cold. The new and larger Phoenix Hall. was the 
result. 

The organization of the ‘‘Free Congregational Society” 
occurred, as fixed by Dr. Ames, earlier than I knew, and 
I am much gratified that Dr. Ames and Mr. Lincoln met 
before Mr. Lincoln went to Washington to take the oath 
of office as President. 

I am now interested to know from Dr. Ames whether 
Leonard Swett, one of the ablest of the Bloomington 
“‘Lincolnites,’’ was actively identified with his church. 
He removed to Chicago when I was too young to know of 
him, and became a great lawyer there. 

I had intended writing to Mr. Ezra M. Prince, who was 


not only a ‘‘charter member” of the society, but the 


head of the McLean County Historical Society and 
probably the best informed man in the country on its 
history. I regret to learn from Dr. Ames that he is dead. 
Now, if Dr. Ames could and would recollect the names of 
the principal men in his congregation, I think I could 
identify the prominent ‘‘Lincolnites” among them. I 
regret we have not the original subscription books. 

I recall, ever since I was old enough to remember and 
until the death of my parents, I have heard Charles G. 
Ames referred to continually with the greatest affection- 
ate veneration, as the first minister of the original so- 
ciety, holding its meetings in old Phoenix Hall. 

The church has never, since the original group of 
founders have passed away or removed, possessed so 
brilliant an assemblage of men, though it has always 
held first rank in the city as the church home of educators 
and intellectual culturists. Rev. J. H. Mueller cer- 
tainly has proved himself the most popular minister the 
church has had within the period of my memory. 

I think many are cognizant of the fact that Mr. Lincoln 
expressed liberal religious sentiments during the decade 
preceding his election so freely as to have cost him many 
votes in convention and at later election. 

If any words of mine can aid in straightening out this 
neglected bit of history of Mr. Ljincoln’s religious life 
and views I shall be truly glad. 

HoMER WAKEFIELD, M.D. 

NEw York, 


The Theatre. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In your article on ‘‘A Decadent Theatre” there. is 
much food for thought, but also there is room for dis- 
cussion. I do not wish to become the champion of 
prurient drama; but I cannot help differing from the 
distinguished prelate, mentioned in your article, when 
he claims that the stage is ‘‘now worse than in pagan 
times.’’ No one can seriously uphold that view. Nor 
could one be sure of inoffensive themes in Greek tragedy. 
Would you really hail a representation of Cidipus with 
delight? As yet we have no modern drama which brings 
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in sucha horrible theme. One reason that sex questions 
were not treated in ancient dramas is that woman was 
not of much importance in her relations to man in ancient 
civilization. The treatment of the sex question is an 
outgrowth of chivalric ideals in literature, and dramas 
are not essentially immoral which treat of this question. 
Do those who condemn the Devil also condemn. the 
dramatized form of Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’”? The former is a 
modernization of the latter. Would it be profaning the 
temples of the gods to call to mind that Shakespeare is 
often indecent? I do not wish thereby to defend in- 
decency; but I do believe that modern drama is no more 
immoral than it ever was. The present agitation against 
serious drama might be better directed against musical 
shows and vaudeville performances alone. Most modern 
comic opera is designed to be corrupting, and it succeeds. 
But I do not know of any regular drama which is designed 
to corrupt youth or which succeeds in corrupting men 
and women of any age. Within the last few months I 
have put the following question to many people and 
begged them to answer frankly, ‘‘Did you ever hear of 
any one corrupted by a serious, regular drama?”’ The 
question has always received a negative answer, although 
many who were asked were impressionable young men 
and women. ‘Therefore, until I here of such a person, 
I shall continue to say about the true drama what An- 
toine says before the curtain rises on one of his plays: 
‘‘Any woman may listen to this play unless her husband 
believes that his wife, in order to be virtuous, must be 
an ignoramus.”’ DONALD CLIVE STUART. 


PRINCETON, N.J. 


The Blood of Jesus. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I was especially interested in your editorial on ‘‘The 
Blood of Jesus.”” This phrase may, indeed, as you say, 
have as many meanings as there are creeds. But, when- 
ever it is interpreted literally, as though there were 
moral significance or value in the blood of Jesus apart 
from his life of wisdom, truth, and love, is there not 
damage done? Is there not a misunderstanding, if not 
indeed a substitution of a superstition or a heathen 
sacrifice in place of the true meaning? And is not this 
just what is offensive to the reason and moral sense 
of Unitarians, and therefore impossible of acceptance? 
Is it not true that there is no moral significance or 
value whatever in the blood of Jesus apart from his 
life of wisdom, holiness, and love? Is it not these things 
that give to the death of Jesus, or to the blood of Jesus, 
all the moral meaning or power it possesses? Is it not 
the fact that the life and loyalty and love of Jesus were 
so perfect, strong, and grand that they were stronger 
than death and triumphed over death,—triumphed over 
all its cruelty and agony and humiliation, that gave to 
the death of Christ, or to the blood of Jesus, all its moral 
meaning ? 

If this be so, then the real moral meaning and power 
that inspires and saves men are in the lfe of Jesus rather 
than in his death or his blood, and these last must only 
stand as symbols of what he was, what he taught, and 
what he did. And so we have here an amplification of 
what Paul says when he declares, ‘‘If ye be reconciled 
to God by the death of his son, how much more are ye 
saved by his life.” And, again,-one or two other pas- 
sages in the New Testament illustrate the unreasonable- 
ness and absurdity of a literal interpretation, and the 
reasonableness and beauty of a figurative or symbolical 
interpretation of the blood of Jesus. 

John represents Jesus as saying, ‘‘Except ye eat my 
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flesh and drink my blood, ye have no life in you.”” Now, 
taken literally this is impossible, and supremely absurd 
to any but a Catholic. But, taken figuratively as signi- 
fying to understand the truth and receive it, and to 
put the very spirit and soul of it into our life, our conduct, 
our character, the words thus become luminous, rational, 
beautiful. 

Once more, this same John says, in his first epistle, 
“Tf we walk in the light as he [God] is in the light, we 
have fellowship ore with another, and the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Now what is meant here by ‘‘the blood of Jesus Christ”? ? 
Is it literal blood that is meant? or is it suffering or 
death? Not at all. Blood here is unquestionably a 
symbol of the moral, spiritual life of Jesus, a symbol, 
therefore, of his wisdom, truth, holiness, love. It is life 
and not death that is here signified, nor is suffering or 
literal blood signified. 

In the Old Testament sacrifices the Hebrews were 
_ commanded not to eat the blood of the beast, because 
the life of the beast was in the blood. The Hebrews 
understood, therefore, that to take away the blood was 
to take away the life, and so therefore blood easily and 
naturally became a symbol of the moral and spiritual 
life of Jesus. 

How very reasonable and beautiful the Scriptures 
often are when we freely use our reason and common 
sense in understanding and interpreting them! And 
how misleading and absurd they often are when we fail 
or reftise to use our reason and common sense in de- 
termining their meaning! JAMES GORTON. 

Cutcaco, ILL. 


As Others See Us. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I wish to thank you for the poem in the issue of the 
Register now current, on the ordination of Peter. I 


trust Iam not mistaken in its significance. That Munger, © 


Fairbairn, George A. Gordon, and their kind, sure to 
dominate the thoughts of the evangelical churches, may 
be counted in the true succession of Channing and Marti- 
neati is greatly to be hoped. It is not probable, perhaps 
not desirable, that the Unitarian churches should set 
creedal limits. They may deem it better to suffer a wide 
license of utterance of undigested and undisciplined 
opinion rather than to say of any sincere opinion ‘“‘It is 
evil or reprehensible’; but that piety should have no 
place, and that the rejection of Christology instead of its 
reconstruction should be the choice of the Unitarian 
fellowship, would be saddening. High-minded fellow- 
ship in his self-imposed privations with Jesus and fellow- 
ship with Jesus in the culture which is the reflex of that 
privation are in the inditing of that poem, and in the 
selection of it to be printed may that fellowship of 
abnegation and culture never grow less in any of our 
churches. 

Creedal latitude and respect for all opinions lend 
themselves to many a mortifying abuse. The heroism 
of the Unitarian fellowship in allowing their name. to be 
used as a mask for a cult of Ingersoll, Paine, Whitman, 
and fellowships more frankly devoted to encouragement 
of adultery and license, propagated in newspaper cam- 
paigns of insult and defamation against unoffending 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches, does not always 
(not as often as it should) pass for heroism. It gets a 
worse name for Unitarianism. Warfare has given way 
to peace and federated effort among the sects of ortho- 
doxy; they are federated fast and engaged in a moral 
and humanitarian campaign which bids fair to be the 
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chief glory of this twentieth century. Who are the men? 

What hopeful enterprise has anything to gain from them 
who would make the church of Channing a Russia, a 
Venezuela, a Morocco, committed to a belated, incurable, 
unprincipled belligerency? I am happy, and so must 
every friend of rational religion and purer ethics be, that 
the Register stands for positive and spiritual ethical 
choices and not for nagging negation, denial, and the 
uncompensated wastes of warfare which are never 
necessary to get Unitarianism a hearing where the people 
may be who are fit to hear it. Joun McCartuy. 


First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
HountTincTon, W. VA. 


[We print the above letter because it is honestly 
written, although we cannot help wondering as to where 
the writer has met the kind ‘of Unitarians that he de- 
scribes in the second paragraph. It has never been our 
misfortune to associate with such men and women ex- 
cepting in some rare cases where black sheep have been 
discovered in our flock, an experience not unfamiliar 
to the most conservative churches.—Ep1Tor.] 


For the Christian Register. 


A Little Grave. 


BY CHARLOTTE LEECH. 


Where think you I beheld her last, 
Dear ‘‘Bouncing Bet’?’? 

Beside the green grave of a child 
All dewy wet. 


The little children’s jocund flower 
Who placed her there 

Forever to keep watch and ward 
In white robes, where 


Sunbeams slant downward through the trees 
And soft rains drip, 

Dear “‘ Bouncing Bet” grown strangely still, 
Finger on lip! 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. 


How I Came to be a Minister. 


BY REV. J. N. PARDEE. 


This is not a personal story of how one man came to 
be a minister, but a kind of composite story of how a 
body of men came to choose the clerical profession; and 
it is drawn in outlines common to members of a group, 
with faint touches of individual features. 

It came out of a vote of the Worcester Association 
requesting each member to prepare a brief statement 
for the meeting of March 9g, to be used by the scribe as 
data for a general treatment of the subject. 

Seventeen replies were received, and in the absence 
of the regular scribe it has fallen to my lot to tabulate 
the returns and draw the inferences. 

The experiences of seventeen men scarcely justify a 
generalization, but they may properly be taken as typical 
of a certain class or division. 

In earlier times it was supposed that every legitimate 
minister of the gospel had received some special ‘‘call,”’ 
had felt some miraculous leadings, or had heard a divine 
voice commanding him to preach the gospel. 

The narratives at hand do not justify this supposition. 
They justify, rather, the more modern interpretation of 
the lines of a personal career, by the leadings of a native 
genius, the development of intellectual and moral fitness, 
and the circumstances and influences that determine the 
will in the final choice. 
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The average, normal youth is not a special genius. 
The genius that foreshadows a specific course of life is 
rare. The average, normal youth is endowed with talents 
common to his kind, more or less harmoniously balanced. 
Within certain broad lines of physique, temperament, 
and mental constitution, he may make choice of any 
one of a number of employments with equal promise 
of success. The requirements of success in the modern 
ministry being comprehensive rather than select, includ- 
ing intellectual compass and discrimination, understand- 
ing of relationships in affairs, insight into the motives 
of men, practical application of principles to the conduct 
of life, moral sensitiveness and stamina, with keen ap- 
preciation of spiritual realities, it follows that your 
well-furnished minister has in his make-up more of the 
general type of manhood than of the special type of 
the genius. Consequently, it is not surprising to find 
that practically every man among the number under 
consideration felt, and still feels, that he might have 
succeeded about as well in any one of a number of oc- 
cupations as in the ministry. 

Only one man confesses to an early drawing toward it 
and a conscious feeling that he was more fit for that than 
any other career. 

Three were sons of ministers; one of them half at- 
tributes his choice of the profession to the force of 
inheritance and home companionship; and one was 
positively repelled by the stern, Calvinistic discipline 
of home, until an internal revolution and wider views 
of life gave him a new vision. 

Thirteen ‘were college men, giving little heed to the 
question of selection of a career until near or after the 
close of their college course. One only confesses to 
a half-formed purpose, on entering college, of studying 
for the ministry. Many lines of activity held out at- 
tractive inducements. Several took up other lines, 
business and professional, and won credit to themselves. 

One master-motive, however, was common to them 
all,—namely, a strong desire to render the best possible 
service; and, carefully reviewing the whole ground, the 
ministry seemed to offer the largest opportunity. 

With broad foundations laid, on which any useful 
structure could be built, what were the determining 
factors in the building? 

Broadly speaking, two may be emphasized ,—internal 
interests and external influences, difficult of separation; 
the one a profound interest in religious matters, the 
other certain personal influences. 

It is significant that every man grew up in a religious 
home, and was regular at church on Sundays, under the 
influence of the minister’s preaching and the ‘‘mother’s 
practicing.”’ The majority grew up under ‘‘orthodox”’ 
or “‘evangelical’’ influences, both intellectual and emo- 
tional. Knotty problems of theology and strong desire 
for the ‘‘new birth” wrestled in their young minds. 
But only two ever had the satisfaction of ‘‘conversion,”’ 
and one of the two doubted its genuineness. Wish as 
they might to be the ‘‘lost sheep,” they seemed by nature 
to belong to the undramatic ‘‘ninety and nine.” 

For the clearing up of logical difficulties in theology 
_ and the dispersal of clouds of doubt, coming generations 
can hardly realize what the modern minister owes to 
the painstaking career of Charles Darwin and the 
‘splendid galaxy of fearless, honest, and truth-loving 
men of science of their great era. 

“‘Darwinism’’ compelled logical thinking, about vast 
numbers of facts, and the thinking compelled a choice 
between a mechanical interpretation of the universe 
and a spiritual. Either there is no God, and the Uni- 
verse, without purpose in it, is meaningless, or God is 
the soul of the universe, filling it full of meaning. 
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To these religiously minded students the alternative 
came like the sun shining through the mists. Evolution 
meant that an orderly nature, the Bible record of man’s 
spiritual upreaching, the life and personality of Jesus, 
fitted together as parts of a living gospel of eternal life. 
And to more than one this gospel worked powerfully 
upon the will to preach. 

But this new light is not enough to explain the final 
determination to the ministry. 

One other influence, antecedent, coincident, and sub- 
sequent to intellectual and moral wrestling, is of great 
consequence in every individual case,—the influence of 
older men already in the ministry. The constant ex- 
ample of thoughtful, earnest, scholarly men, living un- 
selfish lives, appearing cheerful and contented under 
adverse conditions, excited admiration and respect for 
their manhood and for their profession. Then the 
discovery by the minister of some evidence of aptitude 
in the student for the sacred calling, sometimes accom- 
panied by offers of practical assistance through a divinity 
school coursé,—in every individual case, the pivot on 
which the decision finally turned was the personal in- 
terest of some friendly minister. 

These are the high lights of the story of a choice. 

Some side lights might prove interesting, but only 
two are of importance in toning the pictures. One is 
that in making a choice no shadow of ‘‘commercialism”’ 
ever entered. To render service had its own compensa- 
tions, and youth always expects to get a living. The 
question of ministerial salaries we never heard discussed 
in divinity schools. If covetousness ever becomes a 
ministerial vice, it is when the minister comes to ap- 
preciate its virtues. The handicapping of his functions 
by financial limitations has no virtue in it. A more 
adequate support means better work, and that is the 
commercialism that ministers of experience come to 
recognize as valid and vital to the profession with the 
large demands that the times put upon it. 

Finally one other tone is necessary to complete the 
story, the tone of optimism that prevails. There are 
no pessimists in this body, and not a word of regret at 
the choice made of a life work. If there be any regret, it 
is that the way Time has of dealing with us forbids our 
doing it over again. 

Boron, Mass. 


The Persistence of Faith. 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 

Quite aside from the existence of a personal God and 
Father in heaven and a providence of love, the mere 
fact that from age to age men persist in believing in 
both is certainly most impressive. What has there been 
in man’s awful struggle with the pitiless forces of the 
material universe to suggest such faith ? 

What is there in the fierce economic and industrial 
competition of the present time to nourish and encour- 
age it? Yet in vain 

“Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shrieked against the creed.” 


If the great German thinker found himself filled with 
awe, as he turned his eyes to the starry heavens above 
and contemplated the sense of moral accountability in 
his own breast, should we not stand hushed and rever- 
ent before the persistence of faith in human hearts? 
No fact of the physical universe is sO impressive and 
sublime. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer found in the formula, ‘‘Force 
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persists,” the ultimate reality of the material universe 
and the final reconciliation of the apparently conflicting 
claims of science and religion. Shall we not find the ulti- 
mate ground of the spiritual universe in the fact that 
‘‘Faith persists’? ? 

As the perturbations of Uranus revealed the presence 
of the yet unseen Neptune, so faith, so persistent and 
deathless, points to its unseen reality. 

The natural, normal condition of the human soul is 
to believe, to have faith. Atheism and unbelief, despair 
and hopelessness, are abnormal, unnatural,-and diseases 
of the soul. 

The great French scholar, Quatrefages, in his ‘‘History 
of Religion,’’ remarks: ‘‘We nowhere meet with atheism 
except in an erratic condition. In every place and at 
all times the mass of the population have escaped it: 
we nowhere find either a great human race, or even a 
division, however unimportant of the race, preferring 
Atheism.’”’ The same authority remarks in another place, 
‘‘Obliged as I am to pass in review all races of men, I 
have sought for Atheism in the lowest, and the highest; 
but nowhere have I met with it except in individuals, or 
at most in some more or less limited schools, such as those 
which existed in Europe in the last century or which 
may be seen at the present day.’’ Such is the testimony 
of a painstaking, conscientious, and thoroughly scien- 
tific student of facts. The writer remembers to have 
come upon almost identical statements in Prof. Tyler’s 
‘Primitive Culture.” 

These reflections find their timeliness in the effect 
produced by the recent catastrophe in Sicily upon the 
minds of even the most unthinking men and women 
and the discussions to which it has given rise in the 
public press. 

“Tf there isa God, he must be a madman!”’ exclaimed 
a rude, uncultivated sailor on returning to his ship after 
a day spent among the ruins of Reggio. Was this 
atheism? Far from it! It was a cry of anguish wrung 
from a soul that was still clinging to the Eternal Hope. 


“Yet in this mad’ning maze of things, 
To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good.” 


It was the utter hopelessness of reconciling what he felt 
in his own breast to be true, with that which he was com- 
pelled to look upon with his eyes, that wrung this de- 
spairing cry from the poor fellow’s lips. If there had not 
been deep down in his heart a firm conviction that there 
is a providence of love, how may we account for the 
shock that his mind received from the awful scenes he 
had been compelled to witness ? 

Whatever may escape the lips in the heat of the 
moment, when the crushing weight of some great catas- 
trophe is keenly felt, no human soul can abide in the 
conclusion that God is a madman or a fiend. 

We ultimately must all come to the conclusion of old 
black Candace ‘‘If we’s got to live in dis yer world, it’s 
quite clar de Lord must ha’ fixed it so we can!” 

The human soul from age to age, when pressed by the 
anguish of doubt and sorrow, falls back upon the faith 
of the old Hebrew seer, ‘‘The Eternal is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the Everlasting Arms.’’ This sub- 
lime faith persists through the centuries, and men still 
cry, ‘‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.”’ 

Yet this is faith, not knowledge; religion, not science. 
In the presence of awful catastrophes, when all oracles 
are dumb, Faith dlone dares to lift her voice. 

The soul instinctively resents any attempt to form- 
ulate this faith and make a philosophy of it. Men will 
believe in God till some theologian tries to prove his 
existence. 
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Men will believe in a Providence of love and care till 
some rash preacher tries to demonstrate to them the 
reasonableness of the belief. 


“Console if you will, I can bear it! 
’Tis a well-meant alms of breath, 
But not all the preaching since Adam 
Has made death other than death; 


“Tn the breaking gulfs of sorrow 
When the helpless feet stretch out, 
And find in the deeps of darkness 
No footing so solid as doubt.” 


In the year 1755 occurred the terrible earthquake in 
Lisbon, when the whole city was swallowed up in a few 
minutes. A great stone pier sank in the waters of the 
angry sea, with thousands of helpless human beings who 
had taken refuge upon it. Great fissures opened in the 
earth from whose yawning mouths belched forth fire, 
smoke, and mephitic gases as from the maws of dragons 
of the deep. 

The whole civilized world was overwhelmed with 
grief, terror, and sympathy for the sufferers as we are 
to-day for those who felt the awful weight of the earth- 
quake in Sicily. Men debated, as men are debating 
to-day, how to reconcile such dire events with a provi- 
dence of love and care. 

The great German poet and thinker, Goethe, was 
then only a child, but a most precocious child. He 
heard the matter discussed, and turned it over in his 
own mind. In his autobiography, referring to that 
period, he wrote, ‘‘God the creator and preserver of 
heaven and earth, whom the first article of our creed 
declared to be so wise and benignant, had not displayed 
paternal care in thus consigning the just and the unjust 
to the same destruction. In vain my young mind 
strove to resist these impressions. It was impossible, the 
more so that the wise and good could not agree upon 
the view to be taken of the event.” 

Bettina tells us that the boy, returning from church 
where he had listened to a sermon in which the preacher 
had attempted to justify God’s goodness in this awful 
event, being asked by his father what he thought of it, 
said: ‘‘It may after all be a much simpler matter than 
the clergyman thinks. God knows very well that an 
immortal soul can receive no injury from a mortal ac- 
cident.” 

In all these questions the human mind is beyond its 
depth, and after all the mighty wading that the wise 
and prudent have attempted in such matters they have 
not found any firmer bottom to stand on than poor 
Uncle Tom had when his master asked him,— 

‘‘How do you know there’s any Christ, Tom ?”’ 

‘Felt him in my soul, Mas’r! Feel him now!” 

Yea! there’s the wonder of it! The poor black slave, 
bought, sold, crushed under the iron heel of injustice and 
cruelty, and cut by the lash, found Christ in his soul each 
day more real and more glorious,—was a miracle of faith! 

Faith is no tender exotic. It is a tough and hardy 
plant, and grows very well out of doors in the bleak and 
pitiless winds and frosts of adversity. She is not the 
exclusive guest of the rich, the prosperous, the learned, 
the cultivated, but she loves far more to dwell with the 
poor, the suffering, the outcast, the forsaken. It is to 
Israel, the Man of Sorrows among the nations of the 
earth, and not to Rome or Greece, that we owe our faith. 

Paraphrasing the words of Pascal, we may say: Man 
is the feeblest branch of Nature, but man is a believing 
branch. It is not essential that the whole universe 
unite to crush him. A straw, a drop of water, a grain 
of sand, may rob him of his existence; but, should the 
whole universe unite to crush him, man is mightier, 
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more glorious than the universe, for he loves and adores 
that which crushes him, believing it to be at heart a love 
divine and tender stooping to share his griefs and his 
woes. 

NEw York. 


At Ireland Island. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


' 


Whatever this portion of Bermuda may have resembled 
originally, ere the hand of man was laid so heavily upon 
it as now, ‘‘High High,” as Private Atkins concisely 
terms it, is very unlike the other members of the Ber- 
mudean archipelago at present. Why it should bear 
the name of Ireland has never been made clear, since 
neither here nor elsewhere in Bermuda have natives 
of Erin concluded to make their home. It has been 
suggested that its uniform green appearance when first 
discovered may have furnished a reason for the appli- 
cation of the name to this particular island, but for 
that matter any other of the group might as fitly have 
been thus designated, and it is evident that the deriva- 
tion of the name cannot be so naively accounted for. 

Considering that the island is only about a mile and a 
half in length, by less than a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
it offers not a little variety of details to be noted, both 
as regards surface and contents. From Ireland Point 
at the seaward end to Gray’s Bridge at the other stretches 
its rugged spinal column, a high ridge of coral lime- 
stone that in its southern half is perpetually green with 
a thick growth of cedars, while its northern half is a 
precipitous gray ledge made yet more steep by the 
dockyard extension labors of very recent years, the 
material for which has been quarried from both sides 
of the ridge. 

At the extreme end of Ireland Point stands the wide- 
galleried Commissioners’ House, a structure by no 
means imposing, but of interest by reason of the fabu- 
lous number of pounds its construction is said to have 
cost. Observing its rather commonplace aspect and 
bearing in mind this same amount, one is inevitably 
led to the conclusion that a portion, at least, of the 
moneys voted for its building must have been diverted 
to other and more private purposes. The Royal Naval 
Hospital and the Sailors’ Home, at the Gray’s Bridge 
end of the island, among their grove, and gardens, each 
present a much more attractive picture to the eye than 
the bare-looking Commissioners’ House near which a 
few twisted and discouraged trees contend for exis- 
tence with the rocky surface and the winds that are 
always sweeping over this exposed locality. 

A dismantled battery now crowns the bare ridge to 
northward, and beside it is the Upper Ordnance Yard 
with its stone military barracks and other buildings. 
On level ground below these are the buildings of the 
Ordnance Lower Yard and the sentinelled entrance to 
the Dockyard, a spacious enclosure extending nearly 
to the Commissioners’ House. The principal structure 
within this area is a double towered edifice, much re- 
sembling a church at a little distance, but, judging from 
the roar of machinery proceeding from it, most de- 
fiantly secular in its purpose. On one of the towers is 
a clock dial, and the hours are struck upon the heavy 
bell within. ; 

The majority of tourists pay a visit to the Dock- 
yard at some time during their stay in Bermuda, but 
why they should do so is in most cases something of a 
mystery. To the ordinary mind one navy yard is 
very much like another, even if situated in a different 
country; and the civilian, unless of a mechanical turn 
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of mind, is very quickly bored in the course of a per- 
functory tour around this or any other navy yard. 
Most persons will do well to survey the Dockyard from 
the heights of the Ordnance Upper Yard, and thus ob- 
tain a prospect of the only grimy bit of Bermuda at longer 
range. From here, too, one can look down upon the 
camber, or breakwater, enclosing, with its encircling 
piers, a spacious basin in which is the huge floating dock, 
Bermuda, placed here in 1905. ‘The dock is an interest- 
ing, if not precisely beautiful, leviathan, and it con- 
tains three million rivets, if any one really cares to know. 

A rather narrow roadway traverses the ridge south- 
ward from the Upper Yard to the Hamilton ferry land- 
ing, the western side lined with barracks, and the eastern 
formed by a wall at whose base, many feet below, is a 
newly levelled space of several acres intended for naval 
and military purposes. Strictly speaking, Ireland is 
not one, but three or four, islands in closest neighbor- 
hood, and after one has left dockyard and floating dock 
behind one crosses near the ferry landing a strip of water 
so narrow as to be spanned by a single stone arch, pre- 
sumably an artificial opening in the rock to facilitate 
passage by water from one side of Ireland to the other. 

To the southward of this arch and near where the 
curious looking Pulpit Rock rises up out of the water 
inshore, the island widens materially and ceases to 
appear so aggressively military and naval. Private 
Atkins, to be sure, comes pretty frequently into the 
line of vision, and an atmosphere of opera-bouffe is: in- 
fused into the scene when every now and then.a squad of 
sailors is encountered in peg-top trousers, flat cap worn 
at any impossible angle, and broadly exaggerated col- 
lars. Whether Jack altogether relishes looking as if 
he had but just stepped from the good ship Pinafore, it 
is perhaps idle to pause to consider. 

With the widening of the island there comes a parting 
of the ways, the right hand road skirting the western, 
or outer, shore, past officers’ dwellings, with flowers ablaze 
in little front gardens, past the school for the garrison 
children, and beside a cemetery with only a few graves 
within the tiny enclosure. One of the headstones 
bears the following remarkable inscription :-— 


Sacred 
to 
the memory of 
Fred’ck Redman 
Aged 21 years 
who was killed by a fall 
while employed on the 
public works 
Sept. 18th. Died on the 21st 
Anno Domini 


1845 


When one considers that three days intervened be- 
tween the killing of young Redman and his lamented 
death one is led to believe that, like Thomas Hardy’s 
ancient Dorset maltster, the laborer on the public 
works possessed ‘‘a wonderfully talented constitution.’’ 
Beyond the small graveyard the garrison chapel is 
passed on the left, and close at hand on the right a 
much more churchly edifice that one is slightly surprised 
to hear is a masonic lodge. But in all parts of Ber- 
muda the masonic or other fraternal lodge is a structure 
of importance, and now and again of some architectural 
pretension. Opposite the Ireland lodge is the en- 
trance to the military and naval cemetery, an enclosure 
densely shaded by cedars and extending nearly across 
the island. 

A short stretch of level ground is encountered a 
little further on, and beyond it is to be seen the Naval 
Hospital. A pretty little sheet of water now comes 
into view in the left foreground, its outlet to the sea 
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on the right being spanned by a single narrow arch of 
stone. Keeping still to the left with a charming pros- 
pect of the sea and Mangrove Bay in Somerset, one goes 
onward below the Hospital grounds to Gray’s Bridge, 
connecting Ireland with Boaz Island, which, with the 
much smaller Watford Island beyond, may be accounted 
as dependencies of Ireland, since they are government 
property. 

Turning to the left when the bridge end is reached, one 
can return to the ferry landing by the road skirting the 
eastern shore of Ireland; and, if this be followed, one soon 
passes over a second narrow arch and obtains a view of 
the little lake from the east. Few short rambles in 
Bermuda are much more attractive than this one along 
the eastern side of Ireland, shaded as it is nearly all of 
the way, and with its glorious prospect across Great 
Sound to distant Hamilton, or, to the south-east, along 
the sweeping curve of Sandys and Southampton shores. 

One presently comes to a grassy bank by the water’s 
edge where some good Samaritan has thoughtfully 
placed a seat. It is very quiet hereabout. The dock- 
yard clamors are hushed by distance, and almost the only 
sounds one hears are those of the birds in the cedar 
boughs above one’s head and the soft lapping of the 
water on the rocks at one’s feet. Such a small corner 
of the world it is where you sit and gaze, with thank- 
fulness befitting the occasion, let us hope, but how 
fair! Islands of summer in very sooth are these still 
vexed Bermoothes, and the calm and deep peace of it 
all sink down into your soul. 

A yet more restful spot, it may be, some will find 
near at hand; for in a garden close beside is the par- 
sonage with an oratory attached, a small low room with 
an altar upon which a cross glitters faintly in the dim 
light. But, whether it be the hushed quiet of the shaded 
oratory or the calm beauty of the prospect from the 
grassy bank that touches you most nearly, it is the 
veritable down of peace that descends upon you in this 
secluded spot; and, though you rise presently and move 
slowly onward beyond the cedared path to await the 
advent of the puffing little ferryboat for Hamilton, 
you will yet 

“Be glad, remembering.” 

Boston, Mass. 


Concerning Revivals. 


BY REV. ALFRED CROSS. 


The late revival work in Boston as a matter of course 
has had its advocates and detractors. In this paper we 
join neither company. All good men will rejoice in the 
permanent issues, and, with respect to the transient, 
they will be apt to think that the revival will leave the 
subject persons lower that it found them. 

The remarkable attendance from the first was due in 
a great measure to the previous preparation of the many 
churches interested pledged to carry on the work. 

There was this union of outlook and effort, a gauging 
of the means, an expectation of the results; and the 
combined quotas of attendance and of workers made a 
large proportion of the vast audiences. Then add to 
these pledged elements the interest of so many religious 
people outside their district and union,—some who came 
through religious emotion and some to learn how to do 
it at home,—and we must, perforce, get an attendance 
that commands the attention of the press and of the 
general public,—an attendance ready made, as it were, 
before the non-churchgoers and conscious sinners pressed 
in and made the meetings overflowing. 

But let us grant to the full the estimate of the promoters 
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with respect to the attendance of this last element of 
desirable persons in the congregations, and at once ask 
for the causes of the attraction. 

Wherein lies the power of drawing so many of the 
people who do not habitually attend public worship and 
who are indifferent to the messages of the churches? 

For one thing, it takes hold of the imagination and 
commands attentive interest when there are union of 
workers with different denominational names, with the 
avowed interest and aim of religion sinking their idio- 
syncracies: their isms are quite outside the pale of the 
movement, and so much is gained thereby of acknowledged 
sincerity and purity of aim. The union, the energy of 
aim, opens theears of men; for after all there is a con- 
sciousness in the mind of man that religion is the chief 
concern of his life; and, when there is the sincere cry 
of determined workers with the pure motive, there will 
be in such a large and populous field a decided response, 
so far as attendance is the response. 

Then there is the increasing conviction in the mind of 
the people, as the movement progresses, that the indi- 
vidual workers are really seeking to save. 

There is ever in the world of mankind a proportion of 
unsatisfied, restless, heavy-laden minds; and, when a 
preacher and singer come, or a number of them, with that 
energy of spirit displayed in the late revival, it draws 
these burdened ones, be the result what it may. They 
seek deliverance at the hands of the evangelists, and 
temporarily they get it, with the hope of permanent 
salvation. The spirit of the men and their object are 
so timely and remedial, the attraction is great; and 
as the stream ran along, we saw it gathered ever-increas- 
ing volume. 

Now in the particulars of this review, so far as it has 
gone, there can be no reasonable objection; but there 
remains to be noticed the particular message for the 
particular need. There was a message in the mouths of 
these earnest workers. ‘They emphatically, in the one 
short, clear note, called their hearers to Jesus. However 
they presented Jesus, they meant their words to be what 
Paul ever meant his message to be,—the ‘“‘glad tidings 
of God,” the message of deliverance and of spiritual 
freedom. 

Now what have the large body of Liberal Christians 
to say of this particular evangel in their midst, and, if 
not satisfactory in its parts, have they a better, and one 
just as short, as direct, as easy to grasp, as all-inclusive, 
and as much of a rock foundation upon which in after 
days the righteous character can be built? And will it, 
as theirs, bring peace and joy as God imparted results? 
What they have to say first is there were two unsatis- 
factory elements in the evangel of this late movement,— 
its decided mysticism, and the certain setting aside of 
the reason. It confused the historic Jesus with the 
Deity,—with the God of the New Testament whom 
Jesus believed in and loved with all his heart and mind,— 
and it declared that the message had a background in 
the blood, the death, and the resurrection of Jesus. The 
message of the evangelist thus transports us into meta- 
physics. It declares that somehow there is a decided 
conviction in the spiritual world between these historic 
facts and the convert’s salvation. The preacher glories 
in the mysticism, and gets the burdened mind to assent 
and believe in the imagined transaction. Of a truth 
many strong and particular elements in the old meta- 
physical gospel have faded out; but these objections, as 
we all feel, remain,—mysticism and unreason, But what, 
then, is left of the evangel when shorn of these objection- 
able elements? The real power of salvation, nothing 
less; and in the substance of this remainder there is the 
gospel of a free religion, 
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In the orthodox revival the actual salvation comes 
when the believer finds in himself the will power to accept 
the principle of Christ’s life, the inner principle of it, be- 
cause from acceptance of this principle comes the actual 
moral uplift: this and this only brings by due process the 
virtues of the soul into his life, and there is no other 
process of spiritual growth. To be very plain, the be- 
liever accepts the spiritual principle potent in every 
avenue of life; viz., the yielding of self to the service of 
others, and out of this comes every man’s salvation. 

Here is an evangel, short and clear, direct and divested 
of objectionable elements. Not for self is the man to 
live at any time, in any place, under any circumstances, 
but for his work and others, a high principle of life. 

Now, turning the thought to the early days, the very 
first period after the lips of Jesus were closed, there 
were two short words very often heard by the ears of 
the Jew who really believed in him, as they communed 
together. The two words formed the legacy of Christ. 
and were everything to the disciples, the pith, the nucleus 
of what he had said, the root, the rock; and no gospels 
or Epistles had been written to counteract in the least 
the force of these two words,—‘‘Holy Spirit.” 

How they came to ascend and dominate man’s con- 
ception of the Deity is history; but at that time they 
meant just the Master’s principle of life, the loss of the 
self life, the disregard of self, at all times, in all places, 
under all circumstances. This is strong: is it too strong 
to be the liberal message? 
this can be the ‘‘glad tidings of God”? that this is 
“‘the gospel of Jesus Christ which is the power of God 
into salvation”? It requires a pretty strong faith in 
both preacher and people; but, if the people do not hear 
it how can they believe it? and if, having heard it they 
do not believe it is the spring of the spiritual life for 
them, how can that life grow? How can they put on the 
‘‘garment of righteousness” ? 

Clear and graspable is this word of life to all, and our 
ethical culture friends (with their odd name which 
frightens the unlearned) will find that the beautiful life 
of which they dream is coming unto them as from a liv- 
ing root, without any catalogue of virtues. 

But I hear a good friend and neighbor saying, Why, 
you are speaking now of the supreme, last, blessed result 
of religion in the human life, the Omega! Yes, I am so 
speaking; but it is the Alpha as well as the Omega. There 
may be the faltering steps of the child. But the principle, 
the Holy Spirit, must be accepted, that is the Alpha. 

At the inception there is this passage of the wicket 
gate into the strait road. To take any position in life, 
to hold any relationship without this, is really to step 
out of the narrow road, so that a man can never be with- 
out the ‘‘cross.” And happy is he if, as the end nears, 
this principle is still with him,—that is, the Omega. 

It is really wonderful to find how much in the four 
Gospels (which contain the gospel of Jesus as in a pre- 
cious casket) turns upon this deep principle as upon a 
pivot. The precepts, the parables, the historic incidents, 
the allegories, the deep sayings, the paradoxes, either 
express it or get their meaning to the mind of man from 
it. This is true of the gospel, it is also true of the Epistles. 

One saying of Jesus is pertinent here, and all we have 
time for; but, before mentioning it, let us note the fact, 
how wondrously luminous that great epistle’ to the 
Romans becomes with this principle in mind, especially 
in the statements of the antitheses of the Law and 
Christ, of Adam and Christ, of the flesh and spirit. 

To Paul ‘‘Christ’’ meant ‘‘spirit of life,’ the highest 
principle of life conduct; and he shows how much 
superior is the inward spring to the outward constraint, 
—‘‘what the Law could not do in that it was weak 
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through the Flesh” Christ did ‘‘condemn sin in the 
flesh.’”’ Therefore, so far as he was concerned, he was 
determined to know nothing among men but ‘‘Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” And this brings us back to 
the one pertinent word of Jesus which is also a further 
step in our thought, ‘‘If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God or whether 
I speak of myself.”” ‘These are the reported words, and 
I am inclined to accept them, though given to us so late 
in time, because they ask for the test of science, and the 
word is ‘‘doctrine.’”’ There is no mysticism at least in 
that demand for a test. This is a glorious gospel in the 
mouth of the liberal preacher of whatever division of 
congregationalism. It makes that saying, ‘‘The Leader- 
ship of Jesus,’ no mere ideal, no mere lofty phrase, but 
a saving grace of God; and, being the grace of God, through 
the grace of man, we get some glimmer of meaning and 
can read without dismay that lofty saying of the Leader, 
‘‘Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect.”’ 

So there is certainly no reason why a revival should not 
be inaugurated and carried on in the liberal ranks of 
Christendom. The evangelical union has no better, no 
clearer gospel, nor one more potent to save; and, like 
theirs, it requires faith. With the heart it is believed 
unto righteousness. It is more fitting the times than 
theirs, it is more like the original; and, if the liberal 
minister can get his own people for the time being to 
cease hearing his word and bring the unchurched to this 
message, it might be an all round blessing, to the minister, 
to the people, and to the unchurched. 

ScorLAND, Mass. 


Christian Brotherhood. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


It is a little difficult to understand, sometimes, what 
the movement called by this name is, in its own aim and 
purpose. But one may be permitted to state with some 
definiteness what it ought to be, bearing that title. 
For the remedy which Christ proposed to apply to the 
ills and wrongs of society is so simple that a child can 
understand it. 

It is as if he.had found, scattered through a thorny 
wilderness, green and fertile places where luscious fruits 
were growing, and saw life’s problem to be how to trans- 
form the general wilderness into the likeness of those 
fruitful places. Obviously the solution of that problem 
must consist in finding out what made these patches 
of earth so productive, and in supplying to the waste 
territory outside what had proven so efficacious there. 

He found a life truly divine established in every pure 
and happy home. It was no mystery what gave that 
life its peace and beauty, for its transparent secret was 
the power of love. That therefore was the power which 
Christ proposed to apply to human life, everywhere, in 
order that ‘‘the desert might rejoice and blossom like 
the rose.’ The consideration, the kindliness, the for- 
bearance which a man exercises toward his own kindred 
he proposed should be taken out into the world to 
govern one’s conduct toward his acquaintances, toward 
strangers, even toward his enemies. The cultivation 
of this attitude of brotherhood on each man’s part, 
toward all his fellow-men, is really the whole of Christ’s 
scheme for bringing in the kingdom of Heaven, so far 
at least as that is an earthly undertaking. ; 

Now, if it be objected to this that no few of us by 
obeying the precepts of the gospel can immediately 
alter the tone of the whole world’s life, that is perfectly 
true. If it be said that no one of us, having worldly 
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interests to care for, can take them altogether out of 
the main currents of established custom, that should 
be evident to all who are gifted with common sense. 
Yet it remains very doubtful, to say the least, whether 
there is any better method of helping the world to a 
better social order than to live one’s own life in the spirit 
of Christ’s teaching and example. 

BF A body of people banded together to cure and cast out 
selfishness in themselves would best deserve the name of 
Christian Socialists. In so far as they should develop 
a programme to enforce by legislation on the rest of the 
world, they would certainly depart from the method of 
Christ. Their object should be to pledge themselves to 
a life of brotherhood, in the hope that such an organiza- 
tion might manifest an unlimited power of growth. 

What would be the pledge required of us if we were to 
undertake together to carry the spirit of the home 
into all the affairs and relations of life? First of all 
that in our dealings with others we should take their 
point of view into consideration, and act for their in- 
terest as well as for our own. It would require of the 
man who found others within his power that, instead of 
pressing against them every last point of the advantage 
he held in his hands, he should use his opportunity in 
accordance with his sense of what was fair and just. He 
who occupied a position of command would be pledged 
to remember that he was dealing, not with soulless 
machines, but with living men and women, and to re- 
spect their humanity as he would claim consideration 
for his own. It would demand of him who served that 
he should serve loyally, doing for strangers what he 
would do for his own kin, though they returned no 
adequate commendation. It would forbid any to take 
delight in trampling upon another’s feelings or another’s 
rights, and would require instead that he should only find 
pleasure in easing so far as possible another’s burden. 

Now in point of fact thousands of people, in all stations 
of life, are scrupulously observing these requirements; 
and not from them does any of the warfare proceed 
which so much fills our industrial world. They are 
people of wealth who feel to the full the measure of re- 
sponsibility that rests upon them for the lives of those 
whom they employ, and who continue to strive for 
friendly relations with them, often in the face of gross 
ingratitude. They are people without wealth, poor in 
this world’s goods, who pride themselves on faithful 
performance of their humble tasks, very often against 
a domineering, fault-finding spirit which seems afraid, 
or ashamed, to recognize their work. 

But there are thousands of others who will not take 
this attitude, who choose instead that life shall be open 
or secret warfare between themselves and those about 
them. Having their adversary down, it seems to them 
the only proper thing to loot him, empty his pockets. 
Being able to escape detection, they feel entitled to shirk 
the responsibilities which their work puts upon them, 
to keep faith only as far as it is convenient so to do. 
They have but little respect for human nature, and can, 
therefore, without remorse coin their profit out of an- 
other’s helplessness. These are the people who are al- 
ways making mischief and stirring up strife for others 
to cure; and the whole problem of a better social order 
is that of getting them somehow converted or suppressed. 

It would be too much to say that nothing can be ac- 
complished toward this end by forceful means; by 
strong combinations that hold tyranny in check, or stem 
legislation that sets limits to human greed. So long as 
the possession of power tends to the abuse of power, 
armed rebellion will be provoked, and the world will not 
be delivered from its warfare, whether or not that does 
any good. But it may be said that no real cure can be 
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applied other than that which Christ proposed. It is 
impossible to change the dispositions of men by violent 
means, and no law ever yet took from the evil mind 
power to accomplish its designs. The law can only 
make it somewhat more difficult for this mind to carry 
out its purposes. 

We are merely playing with the edges of the problem 
till we get down to the necessity for a work which shall 
slowly alter and improve the personal standards and 
ideals of the average man. It may be said that ‘‘pred- 
atory’”’ human nature will laugh at this kind of work. 
Well, let it laugh! The one power which it cannot 
face is that of an enlightened public sentiment. It 
fears that far more than any law. But the public senti- 
ment which counts is that which first of all has cleansed 
its own skirts from corruption. No big sinner is going 
to be much frightened by-a chorus of little sinners cry- 
ing, ‘Stop thief!’’ What is wanted is a Christian Social- 
ism which practises what it-preaches, and preaches by 
practising a gospel of peace and good will. 

The recent course of history is scattered with the 
wrecks of various enterprises which have started out to 
show the world how the method of conducting its busi- 
ness might be radically and fundamentally improved. 
But surely it is vain to change the method unless the 
spirit also be changed; and, wherever the proper spirit 
is, such change of method as may be needed must in- 
evitably follow. : 

Alas for the tendency of the Church to take a short 
cut to its end through the road of politics! Not that it 
is to be entirely debarred from entering that field, but 
it has always a far deeper and more vital work to do 
through faithful presentation of those ideals of brother- 
hood which have to capture the common mind and heart 
before any actual brotherhood can be securely established. 

Boston, Mass. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Tea. 


In the discussions regarding the tariff I do not see what 
I wish I could see,—concerted action for the removal 
of import duty on tea. I cannot think that there is any 
lingering wish to protect the industry which proposed to 
raise tea in the Gulf States. The attempts in that di- 
rection have wholly failed, and there is no native growth 
of tea to be protected. 

On the other hand, the immense increase in the use of 
coffee which followed on the admission of coffee free 
shows how much may be brought to pass, even by a 
slight reduction of expense to the consumer. The use 
of coffee in America is very much larger than its use in 
any of those countries which attempt to make a revenue 
from its importation. 

There is in most of the treatises on Political Economy, 
either ‘‘expressed or unuttered,’’ a theory that taxes 
should be laid on luxuries and not on necessities. I 
should say it was doubtful whether this theory could 
hold water. If it is wicked to be rich or to want to be 
rich, it would seem wisest to say so in the statutes and 
to punish people for that crime directly. Why should 
you give rich people a side slap when you do not choose 
to sentence them publicly for their success in making 
money ? 

Independently of this, however, it is clear that we 
have to define luxuries anew with every generation. 
Tobacco and sugar were luxuries in Raleigh’s time. 
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Tea and coffee were luxuries two hundred years ago. 
But before 1775 tea was already such a necessity of life 
that George III. lost an empire the day he set out 
to tax it in America. At the present moment, tea is 
probably the beverage of which the most is consumed 
every day in America: it is therefore impossible to defend 
the tax on tea as you defend the tax on diamonds, silks, 
and satins, because they are luxuries imported by the 
rich for their own use. 

Let me call the attention of the leaders in the temper- 
ance reform to the experience in England in this matter. 
None of the efforts in the cause of total abstinence which 
have risen to public distinction in England in the last 
century has compared in effect with the wonderful step 
made by the abolition of the import tax on tea. It 
would be almost fair to say that it made of England a 
nation of tea drinkers. The excise on liquors fell by a 
downward leap, so that the administration found that 
they had not only given the poor man comfort in his 
home in the beverage which cheers, but does not in- 
ebriate, but that they had done more to break up the 
habit of tippling than any Father Mathew or other 
apostle of cold water. 

An import duty of nine cents a pound seems to Mr. 
Alexander Fitzmortimer a trifle as he reads it or does not 
read it in his club room. But to Polly Maguire, as she 
receives her week’s stipend for washing and ironing his 
shirts, it is a glad surprise to be told that she is to pay 
nine cents a potind less than she did last week. ‘To the 
country storekeeper at the ‘‘Five Corners,” it is a matter 
of great satisfaction that for the same money which he 
paid for his cheap teas he is to get six chests instead of 
five. At this moment, when in so many States the law 
is depriving him of what he thinks an inalienable right, 
—that of selling liquor by the half-pint which he buys 
by the gallon,—a relief from the tea tax would be 
specially grateful. 

Meanwhile, the Customs House returns show that the 
collections made from the duties on tea which is not a 
luxury are not so considerable as to make it desirable to 
keep the tea tax on the programme. If we can reduce 
drunkenness 20 per cent. as they did in England, when 
they made tea free, the tax-payer will see that we have 
done something to his advantage. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Oracles. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Still the heart that weeps and trembles aches with yearning 
O’er the old life-question that remains unanswered still, 

Yet the sons of men new truths have long been learning 
Till belief has come that promise somehow will fulfill. 


s 


Through the ages prophets, seers, and saviours, glorious, 
Have predicted rest for men who daily toil and try, 

Yet amid the cavils of a world censorious 

This fair consummation many stubborn fates deny. 


Men have written down the glad redeeming story 
In the alien tongues by which men worship One on high; 
But the tales oft grow dim, lustreless, and hoary, 
And the prophecies of joys celestial fade and die. 


Still the heart of man yearns for more revelation, 

Codes contain not all the earnest seeking soul would know; 
From his brighter, clearer, upward-looking station 

Man can feel the airs of nobler heavens about him blow. 


So-called inspiration fails the student eager 

To lay hold on that which brings conviction day by day: 
Cloudy fables and traditions seem too meagre 

The religious heart of brave and honest men to stay. 
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But hark, from the star slopes what“oracles speak as with 


seraphic voices and tell}¥ ‘7° 4 JQ4 

Of the mission of man, the aspiring earth-toiler and dreamer, 
“Behold it is well!” 

Forever these worlds from the hand of the Infinite pour} into 
space and swing out 

On far journeys so true to their orbits that never a hairbreadth 
one swerves from its route, 

And they sing in their motions of Majesty, holy, eternal, and 
scathless as truth, 

Till the man, gazing skyward through darkness, feels breathe 
on his soul the blest spirit of youth; 

For that which will never grow old while the stars keep their 
paths o’er the plains of the sky, 

Is life, that, immortal, continues to strive for the virtues up- 
lifted on high, 

Is soul that doth hear, in these oracles, dumb with the ages, 
yet faithful as time, 

The one word unchanging which God, the great author, gave 
man as ideal sublime. 


Yes, a word that is greater than power or truth or the wisdom 
past ages have held, 

And by which all the doubts of the present or future are quickly 
and surely dispelled,— 

A word that is written in grasses that wave in the winds of 
our wild Western plain, 

As it is in the face of an innocent child that laughs with its 
trifle of gain, 

For, behold, there are oracles round us that thunder their mes- 
sage to ears that will hear, 

And the creeds shall all die or be changed ere these voices shall 
fail to allay the last fear,— 

From the sea, cold and gray, as it breaks into mist on the rocks 
of some ultimate shore, 

There ascendeth a fairy-white cloud that is borne far away 
from the desolate roar, 

Till at last it melts into the slow-falling rain which refreshes a 
green valley’s life, : 

And ’tis thus we are told that the end of endeavor is rest in 
despite of all strife. 


In the orchard the blossoms are pink, and the south wind is 
balmy, with scent of the salt-water spray. 

Yet a few months and ruddy round fruit will be filling the lap 
of a lazy, inconsequent day, 

And far down in the marsh where the herons are stalking and 
green flags are growing and white lilies dream, 

Red berries are ripening as luscious as ever in well-tended 
gardens of opulence gleam. : 

Standing deep in the midst of the waters the wild rice is thriv- 
ing, and reed birds build fearless of doom, . 

And the azure-deep circles high over the tideways where white 
sails of incoming steamers uploom, ‘ 

While yonder a man turns the soil and then tempts it with 
seeds sown by means his own genius conceives. 

When a few months go by, and in multiplied plenty comes 
harvest,-—that happiness graciously leaves,— 

And the message in all and through all as it shows in the purpose 
that reigns in the Spirit above 

Is to speak this one word that is greater than man ever speak 
unto man, just the simple word Love! 


Lo, the men who write with seeming inspiration 

Can but tell the precious story as they feel and know, 
With imperfect vision, humble their translation, 
While from nature the indubitable truth must flow. 


Year by year the mind of man grows stronger, better, 
If he wills he can search deeper after primal truth; 

And to-day appears in the unwritten letter 

A message that can have no imprint of a serpent’s tooth. 


Evil dies where love the course of law admeasures ; 

Things are symbols, and each change obeys some sacred law; 
While the man who thinks and feels has countless treasures 
Only for the fact that forces work without a flaw. : 
Thus it is that those who look on nature truly 

Learn the thought of God is always love and care for man, 
And no pains or penalties can come unduly, 

Once the subject learns to be full loyal to his plan. 


Nature speaks! the oracles come from the Master. 

They are truth eternal sent direct from him who reigns. 
Who reads aright must know they point to blessings vaster 
When the loving worker his last, long reward obtains. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AS APPLIED TO THE 
Russo-JAPANESE War. With the deci- 
sions of the Japanese Prize Courts. By 
Sakuye Takahashi, LL.D., Professor of In- 
ternational Law, Imperial University, Tokio; 
Legal Adviser to the Japanese Fleet during 
the Chino-Japanese War, etc. New York: 
Banks Law Publishing Company. 1908. 
$8.—This is a law book, of more than eight 
hundred pages, and purports to discuss all 
the important international legal questions 
which arose during the recent conflict in the 
East. It is comprehensive, controversial, 
enters into details; espouses the Japanese 
side of the various disputes that arose; 
includes a statement of the events that led 
to the outbreak of hostilities, impelling the 
author’s countrymen to assume that hos- 
tilities had actually begun before they de- 
clared war; and justifies the destruction of 
two Russian vessels before stich declaration 
was made. The work is especially rich in 
documents, beginning with the Japanese 
and Russian declarations,—both those dec- 
larations significant as containing appeals 
to what may be called international public 
sentiment. The Japanese declaration re- 
views the alleged delays of Russia, her eva- 
sions of the issues presented, her putting off 
any settlement of the controverted questions, 
while the Russian declares that the czar’s 
government had made every imaginable 
effort to ‘‘consolidate tranquillity” in the 
Far East. It charges that without notice 
Japanese torpedo boats suddenly attacked 
the Russian squadron in the outer harbor of 
Port Arthur. The Russian protests and the 
Japanese answers are duly inserted. The 
date of notification to Russia of the breach 
of international friendship is fixed as Feb. 
6, 1904, on which date, at Tokio and St. 
Petersburg, the first at 2 P.m., the last at 
4 P.M., Official notice to her representatives 
were given, that at the Russian capital to 
Count Lamsdorf by Baron Kurino, that at 
Tokio to Baron Rosen by Baron Kumora. 
The author supports the Japanese contention, 
repeated ever since hostilities were opened, 
that there was such an actual state of war 
existing that no notice was required. It may 
be remembered that the second Hague Con- 
ference made declarations on the subject of 
notice, which were a substantial refusal to 
concede that it need not be given. Nu- 
merous historical instances are cited and 
tabulated by this author, indicating that the 
cases in which there had been no previous 
declaration were many. Korea being a 
main bone of contention, the Russian mani- 
festo concerning that kingdom is discussed. 
Much space is given to the general treat- 
ment of international law as applied to con- 
ditions of actual hostility; the laws and 
customs of land warfare, and those appli- 
cable to naval warfare; the treatment of 
prisoners, with a quite elaborate history of 
the, conduct of Japan; and a justification 
of her course, which is declared to have been 
most humane; while the sinking, by the war 
vessels of either Russia or Japan, of mer- 
chant vessels is quite elaborately gone into. 
Questions of neutrality are considered, and 
the cases that came before the Japanese 
prize courts are set forth in such detail as 
to enable one to judge very well of the fair- 
ness with which those courts determined 
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those cases. A tabulated statement of more 
than twenty pages undertakes to sum- 
marize hostile encounters and important 
incidents. It is interesting to read again 
Secretary Hay’s letters directing our dip- 
lomatic representatives abroad, especially 
at St. Petersburg, to intervene in the cases 
of Japanese detained in Russia or found 
there on the breaking out of hostilities, 
on the withdrawal from Russia of all Jap- 
anese diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives. The author refers to the interven- 
tion of American officials as ‘‘the great and 
unceasing efforts exerted by the United 
States for the protection of Japanese inter- 
ests during the war.”’ It will be recalled that 
at that time Mr. von Meyer, of Mr. Taft’s 
cabinet, was our minister at St. Petersburg. 
Several appendices are important. Num- 
ber 3 gives a diary of the principal events of 
the war; Number 4, the Treaty of Peace; 
Number 5, the Japanese regulations covering 
captures at sea, with forms of various cer- 
tificates attached; Number 6 contains a com- 
plete list of vessels captured, with the con- 
secutive dates of capture. The work is a 
useful addition to the literature of the great 
conflict. 


PEOPLE AND PROBLEMS. Henry Holt & 
Co. 1908.—In this volume Mr. Fabyan 
Franklin, sometime professor of mathe- 
matics, Johns Hopkins University, and for 
thirteen years editor of the Baltimore News, 
presents several addresses and many edi- 
torials, all characterized by great indepen- 
dence of expression, and all clothed in such 
clear and finished phrase as a thinker and 
mathematical professor might be expected 
to employ. Among the most noteworthy 
is the memorial address on Prof. Sylvester, 
also of Johns Hopkins, a great mathema- 
tician, whose influence on the development 
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of mathematical science rested chiefly on his 
work on The Theory of Invariants, but who 
demonstrated Newton’s improved rule con- 
cerning the number of the imaginary roots 
of an algebraic equation (Sir Isaac himself 
having left no clue to his own demonstra- 
tion), Franklin’s tribute to Sylvester is 
hearty: “In this university, as long as it 
shall exist, he will be remembered as the man 
whose genius illuminated its early years, and 
whose devotion and ardor furnished the most 
inspiring of all the elements which went to 
make those years so memorable and so fruit- 
ful.” It seems appropriate that the mem- 
ory of a scientist of that rank should be pre- 
served in this way. He was a student at 
Cambridge, England, where he won a Sec- 
ond Wranglership, but, being a Jew, was 
debarred from attaining the position there 
to which his genius entitled him, religious 
tests still prevailing in the old English uni- 
versities. Another striking paper is re- 
printed from the North American Review, 
in which Mr. Franklin criticises the infer- 
ence that woman never will attain high rank 
in science, literature, or art. Not disputing 
the statement that she never yet has at- 
tained it, he points to the very small number 
of men who have done so; to the fact that, 
until recently, the cultivation of familiarity 
on the part of girls with subjects of high 
intellectual interest has*been distinctly dis- 
couraged, while ‘‘the youthful dreams and 
aspirations of a gifted boy cluster around 
high achievement and resounding fame,’— 
though of the thousands of youths from the 
university of Cambridge, England, the 
stronghold of English mathematics, had 
stamped with certificates of honor, but two 
or three had achieved high rank as dis- 
coverers in pure mathematics. Quoting a 
great German authority (Brockaus’s En- 
cyclopedia) in eulogy of George Eliot, he 
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repudiates the belittling epithet ‘‘domes- 
tic’ as applicable to her works. He cites 
a recent dramatic work, by Gisela von Arnim, 
wife of Hermann Grim, as filled with person- 
ages whom Prof. Kuno Francke has des- 
cribed as “characters of genuine grand- 
eur”; and holds that what woman is cap- 
able of, in the higher intellectual field, is 
yet uncertain, but that the case is in no way 
proved against her. The editorials that are 
reprinted are terse, clear, and very indepen- 
dent. The author, e.g., criticises the United 
States senators who opposed the Spanish 
War treaty of 1899, for not employing all the 
means that were available to them to de- 
feat the ratification, though he admits the 
high character of their arguments in op- 
position. Local Baltimore conditions he 
discusses in a way to win the good will of 
the best citizens of that city, especially 
eulogizing that brilliant lawyer, Severn 
Teackle Wallis, whose claims to a seat in 
the Senate as a representative of Mary- 
land he regrets the ignoring of. These al- 
most three hundred pages of editorials ex- 
hibit many pungent examples of criticism 
and some lively characterizations of men and 
theories, as in discussing “‘The Bellamy 
Utopia.” They cover a very wide field. 
Those which may be classed as ‘‘personal,”’ 
such as those that discuss the late Minister 
Bayard of Delaware, Mr. Cleveland, Mr. 
McKinley, Mr. Godkin, Mr. Schurz, and 
\Congressman W. L. Wilson, will attract the 
attention of the friends of those statesmen 
and publicists. 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. By Lady Ritchie. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 
net.—Readers of Thackeray will remember 
that Fairy Blackstick lived in Crim Tartary 
some ten or twenty thousand years ago, 
and lives still as the good fairy of The Rose 
and the Ring. In placing these essays 
under her guardianship, Lady Ritchie thus 
pays an appropriate tribute to her father’s 
memory. The papers themselves have great 
charm, written as they are by one whose own 
personality as here revealed continually 
interests the reader, while it enhances the 
vitality of the successive studies. Felicia 
Hemans regains the grace and magic cred- 
ited to her by her contemporaries; Mary 
and Agnes Berry, Horace Walpole’s well- 
loved Strawberries,—it was by the hand of 
Mary that Thackeray ‘“‘held on to the old 
society of wits,”—are here; and here, too, 
is Mrs. Gaskill, who wrote to teach the truth 
and to make people happier. These are 
only a few of the interesting people who 
have gathered to make a book of friendly 
comment and gentle appreciation, a book 
which revives half-forgotten memories, col- 
lects delightful anecdotes and vitalizes in- 
teresting personalities. 


Miscellaneous. 


The First Parish of Weston, Mass., is 
blessed with a church historian, Miss Mary 
F. Peirce, who takes an intelligent interest 
in the past history of the church and in 
the preservation of records and interesting 
memorials of the earlier days. A pamphlet 
that includes her annual reports since 1904 
has recently been published by the Geo. H. 
Ellis Co. It is interesting as an historical 
summary and may be found suggestive by 
workers in other parishes. 
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The John McBride Company of New York 
publish More’s Millennium, done into modern 
English by Valerian Paget, who has rendered 
with freedom Ralph Robinson’s medieval 
English translation from the original Latin 
in which Sir Thomas wrote the Utopia four 
hundred years ago. Mr. Paget presents the 
book with the feeling that apart from its in- 
terest as literature, by which it appeals to 
scholars and students, it is even more in- 
teresting in its thought as a contribution to 
romance, and, incidentally, to economics 
and sociology. It is certainly one of the 
books which every one knows something 
about, and not many have ever read for 
themselves, except perhaps as a matter of 
duty. Presented in this readable and con- 
venient edition, it will doubtless make itself 
felt as contribution to the study of problems 
that still exist. 


It will be remembered that G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons brought out last year The 
Lincoln Centennial Medal, which presented 
with appropriate text the larger Roiné 
medal on which Lincoln was represented 
in profile. The three editions contained 
respectively a bronze, a silver, and a gold 
medal, of which the dies were cancelled on 
February 12. The silver medal edition 
offered at $12 net was taken up rapidly 
and was soon selling at more than twice 
its original value. A new volume now 
presents the second Roiné medal, that 
of the full face, and is offered at 
the modest price of $1.75 net, that it 
may come within the reach of all lovers 
of Lincoln. After a chapter about the 
artist and the history of the medal, this 
book, which is called The Lincoln Tribute 
Book, contains appreciations by statesmen, 
men of letters, and poets, put together with 
a brief running commentary which gives 
information regarding sources of the selec- 
tions. The result is a rather unusual book, 
interesting for the sake of the medal and 
as a memorial of Lincoln which contains 
notable words about him and his influence 
that must never be forgotten. 


Books Received. 


From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 
The Correspondent’s Manual. By William Hickox. 
cts. net, 
Steps Along the Path. By Katharine H. Newcomb. 
$1.40 net. 
From Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
The Power ofa Lie. By Johan Bojer. $1.25. 
From G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Each in his Own Tongue and Other Poems. By William 
Herbert Carruth, 
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THE MUSIC 
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sources, together with a number of original compositions. 
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To the services of worship and general collection of 
hymns there have been added two sections, ‘‘ The Home” 
and ‘At Evening’s Hour,’”’ containing songs especially 
suited for home use. 

Fully one-third of the literary and musical materials of 
this work will be found to be new to our American Sun- 
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Hepatica. 


BY ELLEN D. WHEELER. 


A tiny blue hepatica 
Was blooming all alone 

On the steepest hillside 
Amongst the leaf and stone. 


Where is found a braver soul 
Than this little flower? 

Looking ever toward the sun, 
Rev’ling in the shower. 


Think what courage it must take 
For so small a thing 

To come pushing from the earth 
Heralding the spring. 


For the Christian Register. 


Rags. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 

He was quite a homely little dog, and his 
real name was Rags and Tatters because he 
was that kind of a dog that suggests an 
animated bundle of rags, with the most 
wonderful eyes peeping through a tangle of 
hair, — eyes which say as plain as plain can 
be, “I’m quite a joke, but I’m good blood, 
and past a certain point you better not take 
liberties with me.” 

Now in every household there is one 
person to whom any well-regulated dog 
gives the best love of his heart. Of course, 
if he is truly well-bred, he will conceal this 
fact as much as possible; give to all an 
allegiance and respect, but to that one in 
hours of unguarded rapture he will show 
his preference, and I do not believe any one 
ver was shown that preference without 
experiencing a thrill of joy. 

In Rags’s home there were a father, a 
mother, a sister Elizabeth, a brother Tom, 
and—Jack. 

Father had had the good taste to select 
Rags from the kennels and fifty other pup- 
pies. No fine dog is ever going to pass 
lightly over that. But Mr. Grant, once 
having favored Rags with his choice, set 
about to show him that he must not pre- 
sume. Mr. Grant was adamant about food, 
for instance. No amount of prancing on 
hind legs and bobs and ducks of the cun- 
ning little head had power to change a dog 
biscuit into a nice juicy bone. 

But it was right here that mother came 
to the fore. Never did Rags prance and 
whine before Mrs. Grant but that he got a 
bone. 

Of course he accepted the dainty with 
adorable delight. He held his private 
opinion of Mrs. Grant’s wisdom and strength 
of character, but that did not in the least 

_interfere with the taste of the bone, and it 
was worth an appreciative lick of the kind, 
white hand. Elizabeth was good fun oc- 
casionally, but she was apt to prove tire- 
some when you let yourself ‘‘go’’ with her. 

She never knew when to stop. Once Rags 
got off his dignity with her, she grew pain- 
fully familiar,—tousled him, ran after him 
when he was tired of running, and insisted 
upon public performances when any digni- 
fied girl should know it was time to permit 
a dog to ruminate on being a dog. 

Between Tom and Jack, Rags had long 
debated with his inner love. 
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Tom, big handsome Tom, was a master 
not to be scorned. Any dog might be proud 
to appear on the street with him. It is a 
severe test—that of being seen on the street 
with any one. 

There are some people who are quite 
possible indoors who, once they get on the 
street with a dog, act in a manner to 
cause a dog to hang his head. ‘They never 
know the difference between important and 
unimportant things. They reflect upon a 
dog’s intelligence and ancestry by suspecting 
him of behavior no proper dog would dream 
of and by their suspicions making them- 
selves ridiculous. That is where Tom 
failed. He and Rags were out one day in 
the woods. It was a fine November day, 
and the dead leaves and dry twigs on the 
ground were such charming playthings that 
Rags got quite beside himself and tried to 
carry off every loose piece of stick he saw 
for a private nibble.. 

In a bad moment he snatched Tom’s cane. 
It was Tom’s first one, and he was very 
touchy about it; but how could a dog know 
that? 

“Bring it here, sir!’? demanded Tom, all 
in an instant red and angry. 

Rags laughed at him and set his small 
white teeth deeper. It was all part of the 
game to him, Tom always said, “Bring it 
here, sir!’”’ and, when he got ready, ‘‘sir’’ 
brought it. Then he was ‘‘good, old chap,” 
and got a nice pat on his curly head. 

This time, however, it was different. 
After several commands Rags took the 
well-ruined stick to Tom, when, to his 
horror and indignation, instead of the gentle 
pat on the head, a cruel blow fell upon the 
surprised little back. 

So hurt and surprised was Rags that he 
snapped, whereupon he received the sever- 
est whipping that had ever fallen to his lot, 

Under the library sofa, later in the day, 
he thought it over. As the pain grew less, 
his indignation increased. He recalled that 
all the carefully trained dogs of his ac- 
quaintance received whippings when they 
deserved them, it appeared to be a part 
of man’s plan for dog-development, but his 
whipping was a vile injustice. Biting a 
stick was no wrong thing—Tom had been 
stupid and cruel. 

So Master Tom was haled before a dog’s 
bar of justice and found guilty of an act all 
worthy dogs abhor—unjust cruelty. 

So henceforward Tom was treated with 
a dignified tolerance that soon hurt the 
better part of him. He tried to win 
back the sweet confidence and good com- 
radeship, but it was gone seemingly forever. 
If Rags went abroad with him, he never 
forgot himself. He obeyed every command 
almost before it was finished. There was to 
be no possible doubt as to conclusions be- 
tween Rags and Master Tom. Tom real- 
ized that he had conquered Rags, but he 
realized too late that he had done it unjustly, 
and he could never hope to win back the 
beautiful something that had died under 
the angry blow. 

Then it was that Jack was raised to his 
throne,—poor, careless Jack who was not 
half as good looking as Tom; Jack who 
forgot a great many things he should have 
remembered, and gave endless trouble to 
those who loved him, but who never forgot 
to be jolly or kind; who always blamed 


himself more than others, and was just and } 
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honest above all else— Jack needed Rags, 
and Rags became his faithful adorer. 

When the two were alone, Rags made 
manifest his favoritism. He invented a new 
play just for Jack and him. He brought a 
towel one day and showed it to Jack, then 
he rushed off with it and hid it in the corner 
of the music closet. Jack roared with 
laughter and went after the towel. Then 
such a tug of war! That it was a good 
towel worried neither one of them a jot. 
They were: above mere trifles, it was fun 
they two were after. 

If Rags, in the tussle, nipped Jack’s fin- 
gers, there was no silly misunderstanding, 
He simply dropped his end, did Jack, like a 
true sport, and cried, ‘“‘“One for you, old 
man!’ 

The two never tired of the game, and 
always at its close the sad-looking towel 
was hidden in the dark corner of the closet 
for future fun. 

The family often came to witness the play, 
and Rags became an adept at it. 

Then something in the big, interfering 
world beyond Rags’s ken happened. War 
cast a blighting shadow over the land. 
Many young Toms and Jacks, all bravely 
togged out in a new kind of clothing, went 
marching away. 


Rags used to sit by the parlor window | 


and think about it. Behind the shelter of 
his soft hair his eyes grew sad and lonely, 
for Jack did not come back. 

He used to get the towel out and medi- 
tate upon it gravely. It stirred painful 
memories; but it was the one thing left to 
his care, and he felt it his duty to have it 
ready should happier days return. 

Once Elizabeth tried to tempt him to 
play with her and the towel. How could 
she so misjudge him! 
girl to think that he would play with any 
one but his dear master at the other end. 
No man would ever dream of suggesting 
such a thing. What kind of a dog did she 
think he was? But, while he was pondering 
upon the ways of mere girls, Elizabeth did 
something else that raised her in his esti- 
mation, and threw a side light upon femi- 
nine nature. She took him for stately walks, 

“It’s just for our health, chappie,’’ she 
explained one day. ‘You and I must keep 
our spirits up—it’s the duty of stay-at- 
homes.” 

That was sensible and fine. So Rags 
trotted beside her as long as she chose to 
have him, and he became a real comfort to 
the lonely girl. 

“You won’t tell if I cry, Ragsie, will 
you?’’ she said one day in the park, hid- 
ing her pretty face in his silky back. ‘They 
are going to go into battle, Ragsie, and I 
just know if one never comes home it will 
be Jack. He always went fast and hard 
and far into anything! O Ragsie!’’ 

So that was it. After that Rags watched 
by the window more than ever. He wanted 
to know which one would come back first. 

It was Tom. They brought him home, 
white and thin; but almost at once he began 
to look like his old self. Still, the house was 
quieter than before, and Rags grew quite 
forlorn trying to understand. 

“T believe you’re grieving, old fellow!”’ said 
Tom one day, ‘I know you don’t like me 
overmuch, dear old man, but—I’d have 
stayed and let him come if I only could have 
done so.” 


It was like a mere 
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Rags came nearer than he had ever come 
to Tom since that day in the woods. He 
looked sharply at him, looked long and 
penetratingly up into the young eyes that 
were so changed since that foolish misunder- 
standing about sticks. 

“J—I wish I could make you believe it, 
old Rags! He was for making the top of 
the hill. You know how he always was? 
I kept near him—as near as I could: then 
the shot struck me—and I couldn’t go on.” 

Rags had his little paws on Tom’s knees 
now. He whined with the full comprehen- 
sion of all doubts past, and Tom bent his 
head upon the little silky one near him, and 
wept as if his heart would break. 

Then did Rags rise to the call, and pour 
his loving sympathy upon the penitent. 
He licked his face and hands in an abandon- 
ment of new-born devotion. He nestled 
close and whined softly as if saying through 
his own sorrow: ‘“‘Brace up, old fellow! Let 
us bear this like men. It’s easier When there 
are two of us.” 

After that Rags took his place rather 
hopelessly by the parlor window. It had 
grown to be a habit, and he could think 
upon the bright past better there. He 
rarely brought the old towel out for inspec- 
tion: what was the use? He knew it was 
reverently respected, so he left it alone. 
When Tom came in, Rags always met him 
at the door and kept close to his heels while 
‘he was in the house. It seemed the decent 
and desirable thing to do. 

But one day—it was in the early gloam- 
ing, an hour that wore upon Rags’s nerves— 
he was sitting by the window when some 
one coming up the steps attracted his at- 
tention. Rags was a conservative dog, and, 
while a friend to man on general lines, he 
believed that there was a difference between 
“parlor-door” visitors and ‘‘area’’ visitors. 
He bristled at once and started for the hall. 
He and Norah, the housemaid, reached the 
front door at the same time. They must 
uphold the family dignity. 

“Ts—is Mrs. Grant at home?” 
was weak and faint and thick. 

By the light of the hall gas both maid and 
dog saw a haggard young fellow in worn 
and soiled soldier clothes. 

In that house that particular style of 
clothing held a sort of power for all. Norah 
reached a compromise at once. The parlor 
might be impossible, but the settle was not. 

“Ves, sir,’’ said she with a vague stare. 
“Mrs. Grant’s in. Sit down.” 

Then she went about her business. Rags 
stood guard, withholding his opinion. The 
soldier-boy sank on the low seat and coy- 
ered his face with his thin hands. 

Elizabeth came down the stairs, stood 
afar off, and gazed timidly upon the stranger. 
The army coat tugged at her heart. 

“Can—can I do anything for you?’’ she 
asked softly. The bowed head shook nega- 
tively. 

Tom came whistling from the library, 
saw—and the whistle died on his lips. 

“Won’t you come inside?’ he said po- 
litely. 

The lowered head again shook a ‘‘ No.” 

Then brother and sister respectfully passed 
on, 

When Rags and the stranger were alone 
again, the drooping head was raised for a 
moment. The little dog, quivering with a 
sensation he had never experienced before, 
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saw tears in the deep cavernous eyes, real|the neighbor on the north had scaled her 


boyish tears, but he saw also a slow wink 
directed full at him. 

With that God-given sense that none of us 
ever understand, Rags made a rush forward 
and began sniffing madly at the shabby 
boots and soiled clothing. 

Weeks of delirious suffering in a far-off 
hospital had done their bitter work upon 
the boyish frame, but they had not killed 
that unknowable something that now cried 
out to the faithful, adoring little animal, 
whining with a joy too intense almost to 
be borne. What could he do to best prove 
that he knew at last? What, indeed? 

With a cry of gladness he sprang to the 
long-neglected closet and dragged forth the 
old towel. He rushed back and waved it 
aloft to the boy upon the settle. A trembling 
hand reached out to meet the challenge. It 
clutched it, fell imply, and then the tear- 
dimmed eyes closed in unconsciousness. 

The mother found them so, and she under- 
stood, 

It came out all right. There were hours 
by the bedside in the sunny room upstairs, 
hours when a thin feverish hand rested upon 
a little, shaggy, adoring head that never 
grew weary of being ‘‘right there’’ for com- 
fort and joy. 

Then came days when short, faltering 
journeys were made into the big, sunny 
world out of doors. Tom on one side, 
Elizabeth on the other, of a weak brother, 
and a steady little body-guard trotting on 
behind. 

Finally things steadied down and began 
to take permanent shape, then Rags had 
moments to give to his own affairs. 

What was to be the outcome of all this? 

Knowing what he knew, how was he to 
discriminate among such a fine family as 
his? It was a most bewildering situation. 

To this day poor Rags is puzzling over 
the problem, often to the undoing of the 
family dignity. In his efforts to show no 
injustice, to make no decision until the 
way is perfectly plain, that poor little dog 
is using up his vitality in wholesale service 
that should insure for him a niche in any 
palace of fame raised to dog-honor. 


Brutus, the Vegetarian. 


Twelve years is a long time for a cat to 
live unappreciated, but Brutus never seemed 
to mind. The tenor of his life had run 
smoothly, in spite of constant gibes and jeers 
from the man of the house, who had no 
liking for a cat that loved asparagus above 
all things, and refused to show the least 
interest in a live mouse. 

“Tf you will insist on calling him ‘brute,’ 
I shall have to name him ‘Brutus,’ the 
gentle mistress had remarked to her hus- 
band one day, while the peace-loving cat 
was still a kitten. So Brutus he was from 
that hour, a queer, big, unoffending, creature, 
that not only declined to catch mice, but 
utterly disdained meat of all kinds, dining 
contentedly every noontime on a plain cold 
boiled potato, with perhaps a bit of let- 
tuce, or on special feast-days a dish of 
asparagus. 

For years he was a neighborhood joke, 
a harmless, amusing oddity, until one morn- 
ing a terrible commotion called the mistress 
of the house to her kitchen window. It 
seemed that the small kitten belonging to 


fence, and the fierce little bulldog belonging 
to the neighbor on the south had crept under 
his, and now the two were met in unequal 
combat in the back yard where Brutus had _ 
so long held peaceful sway. 

“Call your dog off! Get him away quick!” 
the neighbor behind the north fence was 
demanding excitedly, while the neighbor 
behind the south fence was wringing her 
hands and protesting that her dog would 
not mind, and he would surely kill the 
kitten, and what in the world could they do! 

Just at this point twelve-year-old vege- 
tarian Brutus, the cat without spirit, roused 
from a peaceful snooze on top of a barrel, 
and, giving a mighty leap into the midst of 
the fray, furnished that bulldog with sur- 
prise. 

It was a snarling, clawing, merciless sur- 
prise. It shed blood and caused howls of 
pain, but it was thoroughly effective, for in 
less than, two minutes it sent the bulldog 
whipped, slinking home to his own back 
yard, while Brutus calmly picked up the 
frightened kitten by the nape of the neck 
and carried it straight to its mistress. 

This done, he resumed the barrel-top, an 
appreciated cat, and since that moment no 
silken cushion in the neighborhood has been 
too fine to hold Brutus, the hero.—Selected. 


Mary’s Scrap-book. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mary one day, “‘it is so 
stormy, I cannot go out to play. I don’t 
know what to do.” 

“Why don’t you make a scrap-book?’’ 
said mother. 

“JT don’t know how,’ said Mary. So 
mother showed the little girl how to cut 
out the pictures from old magazines. Then 
she pasted them on some white muslin. 
How pretty they looked! Mary was de- 
lighted. 

Soon the little girl was working busily. 
She never noticed how quickly the time 
flew by, She was much surprised when 
mother told her it was supper time. 

Mary says she is going to work on her 
scrap-book every stormy day until it is 
quite finished. Then she is going to give 
it to little Cousin Joe. He is lame and can- 
not walk. Mary thinks he will enjoy look- 
ing at the pictures.—Primary Education. 


Willie, accompanied by his father, was 
visiting a circus and menagerie. ‘Oh, 
papa,” the boy exclaimed, as they passed 
before an elephant, ‘‘look at the big cow 
with her horns in her mouth eating hay 
with her tail!’ 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN, 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 
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Sixty. 


BY FREDERIC ROWLAND MARVIN. 


Sixty—how swift the flying years go by! 

One scarce begins to live, when he must die; 
Yet I have lived, though I should live no more 
And I have found life sweet from stem to core. 


Sunshine in the Cotton Fields. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, 


There is not much else in them yet save 
the mules and darkies ploughing. The 
long furrows curving round the hills and 
winding in and out among tree stumps 
will a month later be studded with tiny 
plants bursting up through the red mold, 
and the sunshine which now lies aslant the 
fields in apparent idleness will have enough 
to do. But it is useful even now, for down 
in Alabama it. ‘‘wiles the bluebird to its 
whiff of song’ and entices the mocking- 
bird to trill its sweetest lays. It did even 
more for us of the North, the other day, 
when we made a pilgrimage to Kowaliga 
to look upon the sad ashes of the flourishing 
school which had been established among 
the cotton fields and pines. It helped to 
cheer us up as we looked upon the dreary 
holes where on our last visit had stood four 
comfortable and well-kept school buildings. 
Now in those yawning holes lay the ashes 
of structure, equipment, and tools of the 
school, the clothing of pupils and teachers, 
the beloved pianola, the well-thumbed books, 
the odds and ends of every-day life, the 
pictures of loved ones, the tender memorials 
of the dead. Dust to dust, ashes to ashes, 
all were mingled in an indistinguishable 
pile. It was melancholy, and the sun look- 
ing down upon it was a great cheering force. 

But the sun was not all. The people them- 
selves had almost as much courage and 
cheer and vivifying power as the heavenly 
bodies, for we had full moon as well as full 
sun. 

The writer first went down to Kowaliga 
when the school was feeling its way amid 
the darkness and superstition of the people 
who knew little of education, save as it had 
come in the cotton field and the little cabin 
home. But even then of their poverty 
they were incited to contribute, in labor 
and material, a thousand dollars for the 
first building. Ten years have passed, 
and the children who entered that build- 
ing as scholars are now men and women 
grown, ready to do their part toward this 
second resurrection. They are planning to 
make the thousand two, doubling what 
they did for themselves then. The meet- 
ing, where the pledges were made and the 
little speeches of old and young expressed 
their faith in their own future, was in- 
spiring to blacks and whites alike. ‘To be 
sure, to erect suitable buildings to replace 
the four destroyed, and to build them in 
such a way that they shall not again be a 
prey to fire, will take twenty thousand 
dollars, yet the sum will be much more 
quickly raised when the people in the North 
know that the negroes of Kowaliga are 
giving to the extent of their ability before 
they ask for outside aid. 

This self-help began as soon as the calamity 
fell upon them. The farmers gave from 
five cents to a dollar each, and lumber, 
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rough and substantial, was bought. In a 
few hours it was transformed into rude 
benches. An old store-room was cleared 
out and the benches carried in, and the 
school went right on without interruption. 
The fire took place on Friday and the next 
Tuesday classes were reciting, and manual 
training of several kinds was in full swing, 
two or three old cabins being used in ad- 
dition to the storehouse. ‘The children are 
crowded, of course, and if the boys like to 
nip each other they have an excellent chance; 
but by the second week in May school will 
be over, for the cotton field calls more 
loudly than the school-book then, and they 
can put up with crowding for a few weeks, 
with the bright sun of hope luring them on 
to the thought of a new and better school 

The fields abound with beautiful white 
stones, broken into all sorts of shapes and 
tinted with many shades. Indeed, as one, 
looks about it is a mystery how the land is 
ever cultivated. When the three hundred 
boys and girls set to work to bring in these 
stones and pile them up for building, they 
may carry enough for a small city and they 
will never be missed from the furrows. 
When properly treated they will make a 
substantial and beautiful building. It is 
only a question of raising money to erect it. 

There is a great difference between the 
appearance of the pupils and of the people 
in general now and ten years ago. As one 
of the old men himself expressed it at the 
public meeting, ‘‘We need a better school 
than we had before because we are more en- 
lightened than we were before.” They 
bear the marks of more enlightenment. 
There is also distinct improvement in the 
kind of teachers. ‘They are a band of well- 
trained, intelligent, and devoted women. 
Think what it means for a bright girl from 
some Northern school, or from Atlanta Uni- 
versity, used to groups of friends and 
merry times, to isolate herself in this quiet 
spot eighteen miles from the railroad, in 
absolute country surroundings, with no 
music but such as they and the birds can 
make, no books but those of the school- 
room, not even a church or a lecture to 
give mental stimulus, and with no people 
in the neighborhood with enough education 
to be congenial save those connected with 
the school. But they are as bright and 
cheerful as the day; and it is their pluck, 
inspired by the even greater faith and pluck 
of Mr. William Benson, which has kept the 
school together through this trial and which 
will rebuild the waste places. 

After a few weeks the crops will be “‘laid 
by,” as they say down there, and there will 
come a little time to breathe and during that 
space of breathing time the new school- 
house will begin to rise from its ashes, the 
work being done by the people themselves, 
the chief sinews of war coming from the 
North. May we who are interested in this 
school beg the readers of the Christian Regis- 
ter to lend a hand? It is doing just such 
work as this paper stands for, and it de- 
serves our aid. Contributions should be 
sent to Mr. Clarence H. Kelsey, 176 Broad- 
way, New York. Mr. Kelsey himself has 
been down to look the field over since the 
fire, and he is even more enthusiastic than 
before as to the need of a school in this 
thickly populated country district, and of 
the good work that has been accomplished 
and is promised in the future. 
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The Meadville Summer Institute. 


What the Harvard Divinity School and 
the Meadville Theological School are doing 
for the training of our ministers, what the 
Tuckerman School is’ doing for the training 
of parish workers and assistants, that 
the Meadville Summer Institute under- 
takes to do for the long-neglected training 
of our Sunday-school teachers. The In- 
stitute passed through its experimental 
stage last July, with its first session a 
notable success in the quality of work at- 
tempted and in the spirit with which those 
in attendance responded to the instruction 
offered. It was not a large school the first 
summer. There were six instructors and 
about twice as many students. But in 
every other respect than attendance the 
school was prophetic of better things, it 
is to be hoped prophetic also of the larger 
numbers that must come if others can only 
catch the enthusiasm of the first summer’s 
students. 

The plan differs from that pursued in 
connection with the meetings at the Isles 
of Shoals. There a few sessions only 
could be given to Sunday-school problems, 
and the results, though valuable, were gen- 
eral rather than detailed. At Meadville 
we did not undertake to provide a Sunday- 
school conference, however admirable, but 
an institute of instruction. ‘The sessions 
lasted for three weeks, with the morn- 
ing hours filled with lectures, the after- 
noons generally left free for recreation, 
social engagements, or excursions into the 
country, and in the evenings lectures again. 


The instructors were Prof. Francis A. 
Christie and Clayton R. Bowen of the 
Meadville Theological School, Rev. W. 


Hanson Pulsford of Chicago, Rev. George 
R. Dodson of St. Louis, Rev. Florence 
Buck of Kenosha, Wis., and Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton of Buffalo. Courses were 
given in the religion of the Old Testament 
prophets, the structure and special prob- 
lems of the Gospels, the teachings of Jesus, 
the general principles of psychology and 
pedagogy as applied to Sunday-school 
work, the teaching of the New Testament 
in the Sunday-school, and the application of 
pedagogical principles to the Old Testament. 

As more than one of the students said, 
it was like having a short course in theology. 
But it was more than that. The Institute, 
through meeting three times daily around 
the tables of Hunnewell Hall where the 
meals were taken together, soon developed 
an esprit de corps, a sense of unity and 
fellowship, as delightful as it was rare. 
Friendships cemented in such pleasant 
surroundings, bid fair to last long; and the 
problems arising from the day’s instruc- 
tions received a fulness of discussion and 
a closeness of application to the actual 
needs of the Sunday-school that aptly 
supplemented the more formal programme 
of lectures. Instructors and students met 
in the closest contact, more as a large 
family than as a school. Questions were 
answered as they arose in the mind, and 
wisdom was stored up which more than 
one busy teacher has found invaluable in 
the winter’s work. For the Institute was 
of enough help to one teacher whom the 
writer knows to have justified its existence 
by the help it gave to that one alone, and 
others must have similarly profited. 
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It could hardly be a question whether 
the Institute should continue. With 
President Southworth of the Meadville 
Theological School heartily in favor of its 
continuance, with several of the Meadville 
professors ready to give their help this 
coming summer, and with President Hor- 
ton of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
willing to co-operate with advice and 
financial assistance, the Institute must go 
on. At the meeting of the Meadville Dis- 
trict Conference at Youngstown, Ohio, in 
January last, a resolution was passed “‘earn- 
estly commending the school to the fur- 
ther support of the churches.’”’ A com- 
mittee was also appointed to make arrange- 
ments for the coming summer, consisting 
of Rev. L. W. Mason, D.D., of Pittsburg, 
Mrs. Payne of Cleveland, and Rev. R. W. 
Boynton of Buffalo. 

The committee issues this preliminary 
statement, in advance of the prospectus 
of the Institute for 1909, which is now in 
preparation. We urge upon our ministers, 
Sunday-school teachers, Alliances, and 
churches the consideration of means whereby 
as many teachers as possible within a 
radius .of five hundred miles from Mead- 
ville can have the benefit of the instruction 
and inspiration awaiting those who will 
spend three weeks there next July. It is 
not too early now to plan to go. The sum 
of twenty-five dollars, exclusive of rail- 
road fares, will cover the expense of at- 
tendance at the Institute. If one needs a 
vacation, it can hardly be taken more 
cheaply. And for the Sunday-school 
teacher, with the problems of the winter 
to be faced, what can be more stimulating 
than three weeks high thinking on the lines 
of practical work, three weeks of instruction 
spent among the Bible heights and depths, 
three weeks of rising to morning chapel, 
with its quieting, lifting influence, weeks 
of social contact with workers in the same 
field, weeks of varied recreation at tennis 
or golf or country walking, each day end- 
ing in the sound sleep that cannot help 
but come in the breathless hush of the 
Meadville nights? This ts a call for vol- 
unteers. : 

The complete prospectus of the Meadville 
Summer Institute for 1909 is now ready for 
distribution, telling of the good things to 
be offered to those who will take counsel 
of the enthusiasm of last year’s students 
and offer themselves for the coming session. 

R. W. B. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W, WENDTE. 


An interesting and significant disclosure 
of the methods of the Vatican Press Bureau 
is contained in an article which appeared 
last month in the Grande Revue on ‘The 
Vatican and its organization of the Press.’ 
It is anonymous, but Prof. Paul Sabatier, 
the well-known author of the Life of Saint 
Francis of Assisi, and a leader among 
European Modernists, informs the present 
writer that “it has for its author one who, 
being at Rome, is compelled to withhold 
his signature under penalty of losing his 
situation.” He further assures us that he is 
acquainted with the writer of the article in 
question, and that ‘‘there is not a line in it 
which does not correspond with facts which 
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are absolutely assured.’ 


del Val, has within a year past established 
at Rome an official daily journal for the 


promulgation of intelligence and news con- 


cerning the Holy See, as well as a Press 
Bureau through which to influence public 
opinion at large. This is a radical change 
of attitude on the part of the Vatican. It 
is true that as early as 1860 Roman Catholic 
newspapers like the Osservatore Romano 
and the Echo of Bologna were published, 
while the Giornale di Roma was the recognized 
official organ of the pontifical states. 

After the events of 1870, which led to the 
loss of its temporal power, the Holy See 
disdained any co-operation with the secular 
journals of Italy which it deemed too laic 
and liberal to serve its use or need. It 
even interdicted the faithful from reading 
them. Pope Leo XIII., however, in 1890, 
with greater astuteness, recognized the value 
of the daily press for influencing the public 
mind, and, acquiring the Osservatore Romano, 
the only Catholic journal which had sur- 
vived the crisis in the affairs of the Church, 
made it the official organ of the papacy. 
Its editor, J. B. Casoni, in his recently pub- 
lished. memoirs, has given an interesting 
disclosure of his experience with the Vati- 
can. Nothing could have been more ad- 
mirable, broad, and conscientious than the 
instructions given him in person by the ven- 
erable pope as to the conduct and aims of 
his journal. Unfortunately, the political 
exigencies of the Vatican and the hierarchi- 
cal spirit which controlled its policies both 
at home and abroad made an adherence to 
the principles laid down by Leo XIII. 
a practical impossibility, the more so as the 
editor could rarely obtain access to his holi- 
ness, but received his intelligence and in- 
structions through his Secretary of State and 
lesser functionaries. Casoni gives a some- 
what amusing account of his futile attempts 
to please all parties in the Church, and at the 
same time justify his conscience as a journ- 
alist. He finally followed more and more 
his own counsels. He fell, in consequence, 
jnto disfavor in Vatican circles. The death 
of Pope Leo XIII. ensued. 

The election of a new pope absorbed 
the immediate attention. The Voce della 
Verita, the organ of the Jesuit order, which 
received a subvention from the Holy See, 
essayed to become the mouthpiece of the 
Vatican. It was, however, bruited about 
Rome that the new Secretary of State, 
Cardinal Merry del Val, cherished ambitions 
of creating a daily official Catholic news- 
paper on a grand scale. In November, 
1904, a circular to this effect was actually 
issued and subscriptions solicited, but for 
some reason the enterprise was abandoned. 
It was not till July, 1907, that the plan was 
carried out and the new organ, La Cor- 
rispondenza Romana, publicly appeared. 
Its publication was apparently opportune, 
for its columns contained a detailed and 
documented account of a “secret interna- 
tional league against the Index and in be- 
half of civilization,’’ which had been formed 
in Germany and other countries by the 
friends of the Modernist, Prof. Schell. It 
is to be observed at this point that the in- 
formation thus imparted, while of sensational 
interest, was incorrect. It turned out later 
that no such league existed, but the story 
served to launch the new church journal. Its 
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precise relation with the Vatican was still 
problematical and the subject of much 
speculation in Rome. The functionary in 
charge of the relations of the Vatican with 
the press, a certain Monseigneur Bonigni, 
felt called upon to reassure the Catholic 
world that the Holy See had no intention 
of creating an agency like that of the Asso- 
ciated Press. It was not purposed, as had 
been rumored; to secure the appointment 
of Catholic editors in secular journals, or 
disseminate specially prepared information 
by their means. It was rather to disavow 
publicly the innumerable false reports in 
circulation concerning the Vatican which 
had led to the establishment of this bureau. 
Despite these assurances, however, the well- 
informed writer whose article we are citing 
believes it to be an established fact that this 
press bureau was organized and is now con- 
ducted at Rome as a part of the official ma- 
chinery of the Secretary of State of the 
Vatican, to bring about, wherever possible, the 


appointment of trustworthy representatives 
in editorial offices, and to assure the appear- 
ance in the columns of secular journals 


throughout the world of information and . 
editorial comment carefully colored and 
manipulated in the interest of the Roman 
See. A large portion of his article is devoted 
to prove this thesis by selected instances 
from the journalistic life of the time. 

The centre and soul of this propaganda 
by means of the press is M. Benigni, a 
domestic chaplain, member of the commis- 
sion of history and liturgies, under-secre- 
tary of the congregation of extraordinary 
ecclesiastical affairs, and founder of the 
Corrispondenza Romana. 

To the adroitness and manifold resources 
of this prelate the success of the Papal 
Press Bureau is mainly owing. The intelli- 
gences and news, carefully prepared in the 
Vatican, it imparts to responsible press cor- 
respondents in Rome, or sends it by mail or 
telegraph to journals all the world over 
whose co-operation is often gained by 
ecclesiastics in the various countries. A 
printing-press established in the Vatican 
issues the copies of despatches and letters 
needed for this propagandism in various 
languages. Even as intensely evangelical 
a journal as the Hamburg Nachrichten, 
Prince Bismarck’s organ, for a time repro- 
duced this material, until it learned to know 
its real origin and purpose. 

Here in America a number of journals have 
had a similar experience. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong or il- 
legitimate in such an employment of the 
daily press as an agency for disseminating 
information. The only question involved 
is the spirit in which it is done and the trust- 
worthiness of the intelligence transmitted. 
Here one has abundant reason to look with 
suspicion on the news transmitted by the 
Vatican Press Bureau, as when different 
journals receive differing versions of the 
same facts and occurrences. This may 
meet the exigencies of Vatican politics, but 
is not in accord with the editorial require- 
ments of accuracy and truthfulness. 

The case of Father Tyrell, the eminent 
English Jesuit, accused of Modernism, fur- 
nished the Vatican Press Bureau with con- 
genial material for its characteristic methods 
of misrepresentation and denunciation, an 
attack whose fierceness was almost unprece- 
dented in Catholic journalism. The struggles 
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between Church and State in France gave it 
many opportunities for spreading abroad its 
own version of the state of ecclesiastical 
affairs in that country. But it is impossible 
to enter into the ramifications of this sub- 
ject. The matter of chief interest to the 
reader is to know that such a dispensary of 
ecclesiastical news exists at the Vatican, and 
to make due allowance for its activities, 
especially in its reports concerning the 
Modernist movement. 

Prof. Boros, the honored principal of the 
Unitarian Seminary in Koloszvar, Hungary, 
writes us of a number of hopeful occurrences 
in his native country which indicate the as- 
sured, if slow, progress in religious thought. 

The walls of Hungarian cities are placarded 
with extracts from the letter of President 
Roosevelt in advocacy of religious toleration, 
written at the time of Mr. Taft’s candidacy, 
together with appeals to Hungarians to be 
equally large-minded and charitable toward 
differences in religious belief. 

In the Koloszvar town council the recent 
proclamation of Pope Pius X. denouncing 
mixed marriages between Catholics and 
-Protestants, and declaring all such which 
had not been consummated by the relig- 

ious as well as civil authorities, to be con- 

cubinage and not marriage, came up for 
discussion. All present except two Protes- 
tants were of Roman Catholic faith, among 
them two priests. Prof. Boros spoke earn- 
estly against the encyclical and pointed out 
its disturbing and dangerous features. He 
urged that this display of papal arrogance 
be discountenanced and repudiated. A 
Roman Catholic professor and preacher op- 
posed this point of view, but other Roman 
Catholics present agreed with Prof. Boros and 
deemed the pope’s action an invasion by a 
foreign potentate of the civil independence 
of Hungary. The chairman advised that as 
the higher clergy of the nation had sent on 
to Rome a protest against the encyclical it 
would be best to put the matter to one 
side and maintain their political independ- 
ence. This was done by an overwhelming 
majority, the priesthood obtaining only six 
votes for their motion. 

The students of the various Protestant 
theological seminaries recently held a con- 
ference in Koloszv4r and formed a union 
among themselves. The latter proposition 
had heretofore come to grief, as the liberal 
wing of the student body desired that the 
Unitarians should be included in the invi- 
tation, to which .the Calvinistic element 
strongly objected. But the liberal spirit 
has now triumphed. The Unitarian stu- 
dents, Prof. Boros, and the Unitarian 
Bishop Ferencz' were all invited, and par- 
ticipated in the four hundredth anniversary 
of John Calvin’s birth, which was celebrated 
by the students. One of the Unitarians 
was made a vice-president of the conference, 
and kind words were spoken concerning the 
‘Unitarian church and its work. 

Prof. Boros has translated the whole of 
President Roosevelt’s letter on ‘‘Tolerance 
and Good Citizenship” and is circulating it 
with good effect in his country. The fact 
that a Unitarian is elected President of the 
United States has made a profound impres- 
sion in Europe, much more so than in this 
country, where it has occurred at least thrice 
before. Prof. Boros is engaged on “A 
Study of the Theology of Bishop Francis 
David,” the founder of Unitarianism in 
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Hungary. It is to serve as an introduction 
to the published works of David, whose 
four hundredth anniversary is to be cele- 
brated in the summer of r910. It is hoped 
that the liberal Calvinists of Hungary may 
take part in these exercises. 

Prof. Boros, with indefatigable industry, 
has also translated Rev. Dr. Joseph H. 
Crooker’s pamphlet on the ‘‘ Unitarian His- 
tory and Principles”’ into his native tongue. 
A couple of thousand copies of it have been 
gratuitously circulated. 

Exchanges between Calvinistic and Uni- 
tarian ministers are by no means rare in 
Hungary. There is even one village church 
in which the two congregations worship 
together, the Unitarian and Reformed 
ministers preaching on alternate Sundays. 
When the Lutheran minister of a Koloszvar 
church died, Prof. Boros and a Calvinistic 
professor made addresses at the grave, and 
their utterances are now printed together 
with the address of a Lutheran pastor. The 
three confessions not infrequently partake of 
the communion together. All of which 
would seem to show that in Hungary there 
is an even more tolerant spirit prevailing 
than in the United States, despite our 
boasted freedom. 


Easter Sermon. 

An Easter sermon by James Freeman 
Clarke has just been printed in leaflet form 
for the use of Post-office Mission workers. 
No charge is made: the sermon is given freely 
to all who can use it. 

The title is ‘How is Jesus the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life?” 

Address, Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

N.B.—State how many copies are needed, 


Ninety-ninth Anniversary of James 
Freeman Clarke. 


On Sunday, April 4, at 10.15 o’clock, the 
Disciples Guild will celebrate the birthday 
of Mr. Clarke, in the Guild Room at the 
Church of the Disciples. Miss Clarke will 
give a personal talk concerning the life of 
her distinguished father. ‘This meeting 
will be the first of the many gatherings 
which will occur during the coming year, 
as the different organizations of the church 
pay tribute to the life of its founder. 

The writings of Dr. Clarke, comprehen- 
sive, simple, and pure in style, lend them- 
selves easily to Alliance and study class 
programmes, while the ‘“‘Life and Letters” 


abound in rare spiritual insight. Present 
day readers will be. surprised to find how 
truly progressive is his thought. He bal- 
anced perfectly the conservative and radical 
tendencies of a disposition which ever was 
fair to the opposing sides of an argument. 
The review of his life, afforded by the 
celebration of a centennial year, is sure to 
reveal even to those who knew and loved 
him best new graces of character, 
“Beneath the shadow of the great Protec- 
tion, 
The Soul sits, hushed and calm.” 
C. (Bi Bs 


Renewed Fellowship. 


What is probably a unique step was 
taken by the Northern New Jersey Con- 
gregational Association at its Spring Meeting 
in Newark on March 18. 

The Association is made up of the Con- 
gregational ministers and churches of New 
Jersey. Membership of any new church 
is brought about by vote of the Association 
at the request of the church. After con- 
ference between the minister of the Hack- 
ensack Unitarian Church and friends 
among the Congregationalists, the Hackene 
sack Church by unanimous vote applied 
for membership with the distinct under- 
standing that no existing denominational 
relationships should be disturbed. After 
a frank and full discussion by the Congre- 
gational body, in the course of which the 
objections raised were almost wholly tech- 
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nical, the Hackensack Unitarian Church 
was formally admitted into fellowship. 

All lovers of a united Christendom must 
rejoice that a practical step has been taken 
toward bringing into closer harmony the 
two historic Congregational bodies. 


Fellowship in New Jersey. 


In reference to the admission of the 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Hacken- 
sack into the North New Jersey Association 
_ of Congregational Churches, a correspon- 
dent in the Congregationalist and Christian 
World has this report to make :— 


North New Jersey Association broke two 
records at its spring meeting with Belleville 
Avenue Church, Newark, March 18. And 
yet it is “just like Jersey,” as did the Athen- 
jans at the court of the Areopagites, to de- 
light in spending the time either to tell or to 
hear some new thing. 

The psychological menu consisted of Con- 
gregationalism in New Jersey, ‘‘Our Mission 
and Opportunity,” by Dr. C. H. Richards; 
““The Motherhood of the Church,” by Dr. 
Loomis; ‘“The Present Position of Psycholog- 
ical Research on the Question of Spirit Com- 
munication,’”’ by Prof. Hyslop; and “ Psy- 
chotherapeutics,”’? by-Dr. Beatrice Hinkle of 
Cornell Neurological Clinic. This com- 
manded the major portion of the session. 

But the record-breaking attendance was 
due largely to the projecting of what, in the 
minds of many, is a record-breaking Congre- 
gational precedent. ‘The membership com- 
mittee recommends the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional of Hatkensack for membership,’’ on 
the printed programme sent out a few days 
before, was the signal gun: to not a few it 
was a “signal of distress,’ apparently. 
Hence a two-hour discussion, pro and con, 
plus the ‘“‘previous question” to force a vote. 

The voters represented at least three 
classes,—the radicals, who rated ‘‘fellowship”’ 
higher than ‘intellectual and dogmatic dif- 
ferences’’; the conservatives who, while de- 
sirous of extending the largest “‘fellowship,’”’ 
were not ready “‘to vote Unitarianism into 
a ‘Trinitarian Association,” believing such 
action a ‘‘perilous precedent’’; and the lib- 
erals, who, considering the ‘‘ vital question to 
be not where a church stands, as much as 
which way it is moving’? and, as it was 
Unitarianism seeking membership in a Trin- 
itarian association, took the ground that the 
“Unitarian Congregational Church of Hack- 
ensack’”’ was heading in the right direction; 
hence, ‘‘Open the gates! Let her in!” 

The pertinent questions were these: (1) 
What is meant by “‘membership”? The an- 
swer, ‘‘Fellowship in the widest sense versus 
membership ina technicalsense.”’ (2) Will 
“fellowship in the widest sense”’ entitle the 
“Unitarian Congregational Church of Hack- 
ensack’”’ to enter its name and benevolences 
in the Year Book? Answer, ‘‘No.” (3) ‘In 
joining this association, does the applicant 
disjoint itself from”its denominational asso- 
ciation?’ Answer, “No.” (4) ‘‘What, 
then, is given and received by this transac- 
tion?’ Answer, ‘Simply fellowship, not de- 
nominational standing.” 

The speakers, strong men, were earnest, 
sincere, and, remarkably courteous. The 
vote stood fifty-five to! thirty-six for the 
affirmative. 
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Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


On Sunday evening, March 21, a well 
attended Social Reform Rally was held 
in the Church of the Messiah, New York 
City, under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, president of the Fellowship, 
presided, and special music was rendered 
by the Messiah quartette under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Albert J. Holden, organist and 
choirmaster. ‘The first address was by Rev. 
Caleb §. S. Dutton of Brooklyn, who spoke 
on ‘“The New Social Gospel of our Time.’ 
Mr. Dutton spoke with great vigor and un- 
compromising frankness upon that sudden 
awakening of our social conscience, which is 
so marked a characteristic of the present 
age. He painted vividly the appalling 
suffering of the lower classes of society, 
and asserted that, while there is nothing 


new, in this, the recognition of this suffer- 
ing and the desire to cure it is new. 
He declared that our society is Christian in 
name only, that the best feature of the 
present situation is the spirit of revolt every- 
where abroad, and that this spirit is deeper 
than any demand for a redistribution of 
wealth, being in its essence a consciousness 
of duty owed to our fellow-men. He de- 
scribed what he called our ‘‘three ragged 
regiments of society,’’ the badly employed, 
the unemployed, and the unemployable, 
and showed how these classes are practi- 
cally created by existing social conditions, 
and can be removed and redeemed only by 
changing these conditions. There are three 
factors in the present situation, he stated, 
the state, the employer, and the employee; 
and to each of these factors he pointed out 
with uncompromising challenge the demand 
for reform which is laid upon them, 
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The second speaker was Dr. James H. 
Ecob, lecturer of the American Institute 
of Social Service, who spoke on ‘‘Chris- 
tianity and the New Social Gospel of our 
Time.” Dr. Ecob, with that quiet and in- 
formal impressiveness of utterance which is 
so peculiarly his own, told the old, old story 
that Christianity means love to God and love 
to man, and these things only; and that no 
individual can claim to be a Christian, and 
no society has a right to take the name of 
Christian, unless they can say upon the last 
Judgment Day that they have ‘“‘done [these] 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren.” 

The concluding address was delivered by 
Rev. Walter Reid Hunt of Orange, N.J. 
He spoke on ‘“‘Unitarianism and the New 
Social Gospel of our Time.’ Mr. Hunt, 
in his characteristically incisive and straight- 
forward manner of speech told of the chal- 
lenge which the social conditions of our time 
give in a peculiar degree to Unitarianism. 
He raised the query as to how thoroughly 
we believe in the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man,—as to whether we 
really believe these much more sincerely 
than our orthodox friends, at whom we are 
so fond of casting stones, believe the theologi- 
cal articles of their creeds. Belief, he said, 
meant preaching, teaching, and the living; 
and he wondered to what extent the new 
social gospel is being preached and taught 
in our churches and lived in our social re- 
lationships. He showed the obligation 
laid upon us to love righteousness, and 
none the less also to hate iniquity and to 
speak the burning word of rebuke when that 
rebuke is needed. He gave a _ vigorous 
statement of the peculiar opportunity offered 
to Unitarianism in this present age, if Uni- 
tarianism is in reality what it pretends to be, 
and offered a splendid call to Unitarians 
to make real in practice what they are so 
fond of preaching in theory. 

A generous offering was received for the 
benefit of the work of the Fellowship, and 
much interest was shown in its literature. 
It is evident from this rally that the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice has 
opened up one field at least of valuable 
service. By holding these rallies here, 
there and everywhere, it can succeed in 
arousing a vigorous sentiment among min- 
isters and laymen, which will inevitably 
lead to decisive action upon the part of the 
denomination. It was evident from this 
meeting, especially from the interest of the 
speakers, that there is a real awakening 
among us. To make this awakening per- 
manent and to apply the strength thus 
gained to decisive action must be one pur- 
pose of the Fellowship, and to this end 
rallies will be held in every possible locality. 
Another New York church has already been 
offered to the Fellowship for a similar So- 
cial Reform Rally in the near future. 

“Tract No. 2”? of the Fellowship, en- 
titled “A Supplementary Bibliography on 
Modern Social Questions,” edited by Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, has just gone to press 
and will appear within a few weeks. This 
“Bibliography”? contains some two hun- 
dred titles of books not included in the first. 
The compilation has been made with 
great care and with the help of competent 
advice, and, taken together with the first 
list of books prepared, will constitute, per- 
haps, the most complete bibliography on 
the social questions of our time which has 
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recently been made. Due announcement 
of the appearance of this second tract will 
appear in the Register, and copies at that 
time may be obtained, free of charge, from 
the secretary of the Fellowship, Rev. W. W. 
Peck, The Murdock Parsonage, Winchendon, 
Mass. 

The activities of the Fellowship, in the 
holding of rallies and the publication of 
tracts, have, of course, involved large ex- 
pense, and an urgent appeal is hereby made 
for more members. ‘The work is inevitably 
limited to the funds provided by those in- 
terested in the cause, and it is hoped that all 
ministers, and especially laymen, will con- 
tribute to this fund. Membership fee, $1 
a year. Gifts of money in larger amounts 
are, of course, earnestly solicited. Con- 
tributions may be sent to the secretary, 
or to the treasurer, Rev. Alson H. Robin- 
son, Newburg, N.Y. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Our Annual Appeal. 


Only about four weeks remain for our 
churches and Sunday Schools to remember 
the Sunday-School Society by an annual 
donation. Our books are supposed to close 
May rst. 
add anything to the appeals which have 
been sent out thoroughly to those sources 
supposed to respond. I take this oppor- 
tunity simply to bespeak for this cause the 
hearty recognition of our Unitarian fellow- 
ship. Good will and loyal sentiments are 
certainly valuable assets in our work, but 
we are unable to fulfil the obligations laid 
upon us by the denomination without ade- 
quate financial support. © 

I find that seventeen Sunday Schools 
and churches have increased their donations 
over last year, also that five are donors 
for the first time, and eight are renewing 
their contributions after an intermission. 
Owing to various conditions, a certain 
number, about thirteen, are recorded as 
sending a decreased amount from last 
year. To me, with the experience of 
several years, this is an encouraging report. 
But I would like to make one or two com- 
ments. 

1. An analysis of these returns shows that 
the minister is in most cases the centre of 
activity in this respect. One example will 
do for many others. At the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, we have always 
had the good will of the society; but, on the 
advent of Rev. Mr. St. John, we find our con- 
tribution raised from ten dollars a year to 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars, coming 
from both church and Sunday School, 
which is our great desire. There are other 
similar instances of encouraging increase, 
and the sources can be traced to the min- 
isterial centre. 

2. We are trying to launch two most im- 
portant matters, the publication of new 
Graded Lessons and the creation of a Field 
Agent. All this means money. We cannot 
blind ourselves to the fact that the worthiest 
projects we may have in view are dependent 
for fulfilment on money. So we are specially 
desirous for a generous response to our ap- 
peals at the present time. The working 
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Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis . 


G. Wilson. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. . 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


‘Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev, Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurez, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


se 


expenses of our organization are reasonable, 
and any urgency we may have with regard 
to more financial support springs from our 
anxiety to carry out the larger plans, which 
we consider essential to the welfare of our 
denomination. 

3. It is to be hoped that the pulpits and 
the pews will find in our appeal something 
which relates to the prosperity and power of 
our liberal faith. ‘There is no vague theory 
in this statement of mine, because the money 
that is given for our purposes is joined 
immediately with the actual situation. 
Every dollar consigned to us is put at once 
into the circulation of our field work,—into 
publications, into free literature, into the 
fostering of weak Sunday Schools, and, 
above all, in the training of our young 
people as recruits to our churches. 

4. We have heard up to this time from 
148 churches and Sunday Schools. The 
total number who gave last year was 309. 
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It will thus be seen we have a large margin 
yet of uncertainty. I venture to suggest 
that those churches which have small 
Sunday Schools, and some having none, 
are specially called upon by the logic of the 
situation to assist in the general work which 
we are conducting. The question is not 
how much individual return comes to a 
church and Sunday School, because they, 
give us a contribution, that may be realized; 
but the chief argument is the assistance 
tendered to religious education throughout 
the denomination at large. A wealthy 
church without a Sunday School should be 
one of the first to give liberally to the Sun- 
day-School Society, in order to help those 
churches which are weak, but have Sunday 
Schools. It seems to me if there is any 
commanding call upon the Unitarian de- 
nomination at the present time, it is this 
of religious education in the home, church, 
and State. What group of churches in the 
whole country is so identified with rational 
religion and its educational character as 
the Unitarian? Let us prove our views by 
our works. Epwarp A. Horton, 


cently gave us another member. 
The present membership is eighty-two. 
Who will help make it one hundred? 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street on Monday, April 5, at eleven o’clock. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited. 


The next meéting of the Post-office 
Mission workers of the Middle States and 
Canada will be held at 104 East 20th Street, 
New York, on Monday, April 5, at 11 a.m. 
All who are interested in the distribution 
of Unitarian literature are cordially invited. 
This will be the last meeting of the season. 


There will be services in King’s Chapel 
during the week before Easter as follows: 
Monday, April 5, 4.30 pP.M., Rev. W. W. 
Fenn. Tuesday, April 6, 4.30 p.m., Rev. 
Charles E. Park; Wednesday, April 7, 
12 M., Rev. James De Normandie; 4.30 P.M., 
Rev. Edward C. Moore; Thursday, April 
8, 4.30 P.M., Rev. George F. Moore; 8 P.m., 
Communion service; Friday, April 9, 
11 AM., Rev. Howard N. Brown; 4.30 P.M., 
Rev. James H. Ropes. 


An Easter Gift. 


“Our Faith’? has been published by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, in an il- 
luminated form, hand colored, well fitted to 
make an Easter gift. For instance, one 
teacher has given an order ahead for several 
copies, which she will have framed as pres- 
ents to the pupils of her class, Size of the 
card, 8? x 11} inches. Price, painted 
copies, 15 cents; black and white, 10 cents. 


Meetings. 


CARLISLE, Mass.—First Religious Society, 
Rev. Frank Herbert Billington: The an- 
nual meeting of this society will mark the 
beginning of a new era in the history of 
this old New England parish, for many 
years, unable to support a resident pastor 
and burdened with a debt of $1,400. It 
is now free from debt and has become the 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


and social in- 


to our list, and the Pilgrim Federation re- 


Life Memberships: 


We are very anxious that our list of life 
members shall reach, and, if possible, excel, 
the one hundred mark before the annual 
meeting. aa < 

Several of our friends have spoken, from 
time to time, of a desire to add their names 
to our list. Possibly some of these may 
feel moved to do this before the next month 
or so. 

We have already suggested to our unions 
a most fitting way to express appreciation 
for the devotion and interest of a beloved 
minister, a loyal officer, or other interested 
friend; that is, by making such a one a 
life member of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

A life membership in the American 
Unitarian Association is fifty dollars, a 
life membership in the National Alliance 
twenty-five dollars, while a life member- 
ship in the National Union costs but ten 
dollars; and the money is placed in what 
is called the Reserve Fund, only the income 
of which can be used. 

Ten dollars is not a large sum for any 
union to raise in order to procure a life 
membership for one of its faithful and 
efficient workers: each federation might 
undertake the same plan. It may be 
remembered that the Boston Federation 
voted last year to add one name annually 


leading religious, moral, 
fluence of the community. The upward 
trend was inaugurated when, about eight 
years ago, Rev. Walter E. Lane was 
called and settled over the parish. 
his pastorate the auditorium was renovated, 
a Young People’s Guild was organized, and 
a new life infused into the activities of the 
church. After four years of faithful labor 
he resigned, much against the wishes of 
the people both of the church and the com- 
munity. July, 1906, one month later, 
Rey. Frank H. Billington was called and 
settled. He entered upon the work with 
that enthusiasm characteristic of the com- 
munion (Methodist) from which he came. 
On the evening of Dec. 26, 1906, at a special 
meeting of the parish, Capt. H. Waldo 
Wilson, for many years the chairman of 
the Parish Committee, announced the pay- 
ment of and burned amid great rejoicing a 
note of $500, which with accumulated 
interest of $100 had been held by a Lowell 
bank. The remainder of the debt consisted 
of shares held by five members of the con- 
gregation. In Feburary, 1909, Capt. H. 
W. Wilson, Mr. D. W. Robbins, and Mrs. 
E. J. Carr were paid $324, their principal, 
and generously gave the interest due them. 
On March 8 the Guild voted to pay the 
remainder of the debt, and Messrs. E. B. 
Rose and I. B. Hall were paid in full the 
amount of their claim $294.46. The mem- 
bership of both parish and congregation 


During 
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has increased. A marked increase in the 
attendance of men has characterized the ser- 
vices, An asociation among the young 
men of the parish has been formed called 
Unity Aid Association. Unity has been 
and is the watchword. Great credit must 
be given to the Ladies’ Circle, which, under 
the management and direction of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. C. Wilson, a woman of de- 
cided executive ability, has taken the lead 
in this laudable enterprise; to Unity Guild, 
which has had for its president Mrs. F. H. 
Billington, and during the time, in addition 
to making the payment mentioned above, 
has contributed largely for the improve- 
ment of the church property and generously 
toward current expenses. But the pastor 
not only in the work of the church has 
proven himself efficient, but has made for 
himself a place in the larger life of the 
town. A year ago the town, after a long 
period of special meetings and debates, 
settled the question of a new school-house 
by appropriating $8,000 and electing Mr, 
Billington chairman of a committee to 
erect the same. Town clerk (re-elected 
in March by an increased majority), chair- 
man of the Trustees of the Public Library, 
president of the Village Improvement 
Society, he has made the old church again 
the leading influence in the town. He is 
vice-president of the Middlesex North- 
west Temperance Society and has organized 
and is superintendent of an L. T. L. of forty 
children of both denominations. The 
confidence placed in Mr. Billington by the 
people of Carlisle is well illustrated by this 
incident. A member of the parish dying 
soon after his coming placed his aged and 
feeble-minded wife in his care. As con- 
servator he watched over the closing year 
of her life with all the devotion of a son, 
and at her death on the request of the heirs 
he was appointed administrator of the 
estate. To those in larger fields of life 
these items will no doubt seem small, but 
they mean much in a staid old New England 
town. And with them there has come a 
spirit of fellowship that not only has united 
the members of this church more firmly 
together, but has filled the town with a 
more fraternal feeling than has existed 
before since another church first stood 
beside the old First Parish Meeting-house 
on the hill. S. J. Anthony, Clerk of the 
Parish. 


Deaths. 


CAREY,.—At Haverhill, Mass., March 18, 1909, Emeline 
E, Carey, daughter of Thomas and Eliza Carey. 


Miss Carey was born in 1820 in Salem, but lived all her 
life in Haverhill, in the house formerly occupied by 
her great-grandfather, Symonds Greenough, with the 
exception of afew years during the war. In her early 
life she taught a private school. She was a consistent 
and active member of the First Parish Church, a member 
of the American Unitarian Association, and the oldest 
member of the church, Her sunny disposition and regard 
for others during her long illness were noteworthy, and 
she was always patient and cheerful, 
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\ } ANTED !—Two business women wish competent 

person to take entire charge of house Three in 
family ; work light, house modern, pleasant, and conven- 
‘ent. Pleasant home and community for the right person. 
References required. Address Mrs. Mary C. Smith, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4) miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va, 
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SEATTLE, WASH.—First Unitarian”Church, 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers: Like this city in other 
ways, the history of this church-is the 
story of constant change. Nine years ago 
Rev. W. D. Simonds resurrected it from 
temporary oblivion and, during eight years 
of faithful and remarkable service, brought 
it through the burdens of building and the 
dangers of rapid growth, to large success 
in membership, unity, and standing in the 
community. Eighteen months ago, feeling 
his usefulness could be increased by re- 
moving to a new field, Mr. Simonds left 
Seattle for California. At that time the 
congregations were large and interested, and 
regret at his leaving was general and in- 
tense, the church believing that his 
going would prove disastrous. The five 
months of supplies following revealed the 
weakness of the organization through 
dwindling attendance, showing that a body 
of liberal people in this West, where people 
and conditions change continually, can be 
held together only through the power and 
magnetism of the right man. In calling 
Rey. J. D. O. Powers the church proved him 
the right man. While, as did Mr. Simonds 
before him, Mr. Powers always emphasizes 
the fact that the church must stand for and 
upon principles, it is true, nevertheless, that 
the present prosperity and increasing at- 
tendance are the direct result of the power- 
ful and instructive sermons of the past 
fourteen months. The entire city is awake 
to the existence of the Unitarian church, 
and its message is reaching a larger audience 
than ever before. The auditorium is 
packed every Sunday, the pews often being 
supplemented by chairs. The activities 
of the society are varied. There is a busy 
Alliance that bears a large part of the bur- 
den of money raising, and in doing this 
promotes good fellowship and helps to 
make the many strangers acquainted. ‘This 
society is also connected with some of the 
charities of the city, and plans to be still 
more useful in civic concerns, as the needs 
of the church building and equipment grow 
less pressing. The Young Women’s Fra- 
ternity, the Recreation Club, and the Junior 
Fraternity are social organizations that 
provide, under the wing of the church, all 
those proper recreations that are a needed 
part of life, and to which the assembly and 
connecting rooms on the lower floor of the 
building are dedicated. The Men’s Club 
is the latest organization, but it promises 
much for the welfare of the church body. 
Mr. Shippen, brother of Rev. Rush 
Shippen, conducts a Sunday morning class 
in Religious History that is largely attended 
and much esteemed. He also is the libra- 
rian; and through his almost unaided 
efforts a fine collection of valuable books 
has been acquired and is kept in circulation 
among the people. The Young People’s 
Literary Class is conducted by the pastor, 
who directs them in the study of the 
best literature. The Dramatic Club is a 
larger factor in the church life than its 
small numbers would promise, from the 
fact that the society is making a continued 
effort to present, not only comedy and the 
lighter things that please the many, but 
also some of the finer and more artistic 
productions of modern dramatists, to the 
end that a better appreciation of the artistic 
side of life may be promoted in a new and 
raw city, where civic pride in matters aside 
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from material growth and prosperity is 
almost unknown. The few left in the 
church who have seen it grow from its 
inception twenty years ago hope much 
from the present outlook. But the most 
valuable activity cannot come till larger 
financial support is developed, the hard- 
est part of church work in communities 
where home-building is strenuous, and the 
demands of the city necessarily tremen- 
dous,—tremendous here because the very 
earth on which this city is built must be 
redistributed, and population doubles every 
five years, making every public problem a 
serious one. But even this hindrance to 
church progress can be overcome; and the 
trustees, co-operating with the minister, 
hope to rouse such interest and conscience 
in the shifting membership as will blossom 


in a larger income and, following that, a 


greater influence for good in the community. 


Churches. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—The First Church, Rev. 
J. Adams Puffer: This church observed its 
one hundred and eighty-ninth anniversary 
on March 19 by a supper in the chapel, 138 
being present. The chairman of the church 
committee gave the welcome and was the 
toastmaster. The different speakers an- 
swered to the toasts, ‘‘The Church,’’ “The 
Parish Committee,” ‘The Sunday-school,” 
“The Gentlemen,” ‘“‘The [adies.’’ The roll- 
call of church members by the clerk, with 
responses of Scripture or other quotations, 
was an important and interesting feature, 
which followed the invocation by Rev. 
William R. Cord, now a resident of the 
place. This is one of the old churches 
which still has the two organizations, the 
parish and the church; but there is no con- 


flict, the Church Committee having nothing 
to do with the finances or business of the 
Parish Committee. All of the organizations 
are doing good work. ‘‘The Ladies’ Aid” 
for fifty-seven years has been a strong helper. 
“The King’s Daughters” since 1886 has been 
doing good “In His Name,”’ and constantly 
receives new members. The Women’s Alli- 
ance meets fortnightly, has a fine printed pro- 
gramme of good speakers, a large member- 
ship, and is noted for hospitality. Its Lin- 
coln celebration, with stereopticon pictures, 
illustrated by poems, solos, choruses and 
recitations by the children, was one of the 
most interesting occasions of the season. 
There is a Junior Alliance and also ‘‘The 
Little Helpers.’’ The Men’s Club meets 
regularly and in addition has a series of 
social dances in the Town Hall which are 
much enjoyed. The Sunday-school has 
taken a new departure in the form of a 
Cradle Roll and a Home Department. This 
means work, but is proving a very valuable 
help; in fact, no progressive Sunday-school 
can afford to be without these features. 
A gymnasium is the aim in view for the next 
year. Mr. Puffer (the successor of Rev. 
W. W. Peck, who resigned last year to ac- 
cept a call to Winchendon) is an able speaker 
and an earnest worker, greatly interested in 
social service, many of his sermons having 
reference to that department of Christian 
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speakers. Special music is always a feature, 
an orchestra or a trio for instrumental, and 
a chorus, quartet, or soloists for vocal have 
helped enrich the services; and beautiful 
Easter will make a fitting close to these 
five o’clock vespers. 
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Personals. 


Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Rowe, Mass., 
would be glad to hear where she could buy 
at low price a small second-hand printing 
press for the use of the Pelham Club of boys. 
These active lads are from ten to fourteen 
years of age, and a printing press would 
not only give them valuable experience, 
but would enable them to earn a little 
money, 


Dr. and Mrs. Dole are enjoying their 
outing in Hawaii where they have a son in 
business. Dr. Dole has been cordially 
received, and on a recent Sunday preached 
in the Central Union Church. They are 
due to return to Boston, May 23. In 
California, on his return, a welcome will 
await him similar to that which he received 
on his outward bound journey. 


activity. The vesper services have been 
largely attended. A series of six on social 
service have had ministers from other 
churches, the Rev. Messrs. Dole, Park, Lord, 
Forbes, and Judge Baker of Boston as 
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Diente hast 


f you used your tools as often 
as a carpenter does his—they’d 
Just before putting 
them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem. 
Then they'll keep their edge 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricant 


should be used for 
everything about the | 
house that needs oiling | 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles,clothes wring- 
ers, etc. It will not 

corrode or turn 
j S tancid. Sold by 
fe ___\ dealers everywhere 
=, |in the handy can 
fjnouseHow i that can be closed 
| LUBRICANt Fi 

STANDARD OWL COAPANY 


with its own spout. 
Lo STANIARD on. oN 4s 


q STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
_—EeE=_—— (incoRPoRATED) 


¢ 
ti 
\ 
4 never rust. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
chilren. temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
ildren cared for i ivat ilies i 
with the care offce. private families in close relations 
pplications solicited from families within f i 
Boston, who will take children to board or Prep toe 


Additional donations and bequests are 
meet increasing demands. “ ee ee 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. ii. Slocem, Treas, 


Parker B, Field, Superintendent 
277 Tremont St., Boston,” 
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The Congress of Religious Liberals. | siding recently over the annual meeting of | plumage left to delight the travellers in 


the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds, | foreign lands instead of wearing their dead 


The preparations for this important meet- she said she longed for the day when ladies | bodies with glass eyes as a ‘‘so-called adorn- 
ing continue to be made, with most encour- | Would prefer to have the birds of beautiful} ment” to their hats. 


aging prospects for a large participation of 
progressive Christians and their allies, and 
a programme of exceptional and yaried 
interest. 

We shall print next week a four-page bul- 
letin giving fuller information. 

The local committees contain the names 
of Baptist, Congregational, Lutheran, Disci- 
ples, Unitarian, Universalist, and Jewish min- 
isters, as well as Friends As an introduc- 
tory act a Fellowship meeting was recently 
held in the First Baptist Church in Phila- 
delphia on a Sunday evening, at which ad- 
dresses were made by local clergymen of 
the above denominations and steps were 
taken to organize a Forum for Communal 
Fellowship. Rev. C. E. St. John made one 
of the addresses. 

The social reception will be held on 
Wednesday evening, April 28, at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford, one of the most beautiful 
hotels in the United States. Admission to this 
reception will be by membership badge. All 
other meetings will be open to the public, 
but all in sympathy are urged to help on this 
cause by enrolling themselves as members, 
which may be done by an application to the 
secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and the payment to him of 
a one-dollar fee. A portion of the floor of 
the meeting-house, which seats 2,000, will be 
reserved for members, and they will also 
receive gratuitously the report of the Con- 
gress, should one be printed, as is probable. 


Correction. 


The letter on ‘‘Revivals” by Rev. John C. 
Kimball, which was printed last week by 
request, should have been credited to the 
Springfield Republican, in which it first 
appeared. 


Counterfeit vs. Genuine. 


But the worst enemies of religion are not 
those who turn away in disgust from its 
perversions. ‘‘Not they are profane who 
reject the gods of the vulgar, but they who 
accept them,”’ says Lucretius. Yet it may 
be partly a question of words. If men stop 
their ears to shut out harsh and jarring 
sounds, it will not do to conclude that they 
hate music. They may love it all too well 
to listen. And, if I hold up some theological 
daub, and tell them it is a portrait of Deity, 
will it be strange if some take me at my word, 
and cry out, ‘‘Then we are atheists’? Yet 
when did men ever deny or doubt the reality 
of the universe, merely because science gave 
absurd or inadequate explanations ?—Charles 
G. Ames. 


The Duchess of Portland is whole- 
hearted in her condemnation of those ladies 
who consider that they are adorned by 
wearing the plumage of dead birds. With 
womanly instinct she does not enter into 
learned arguments about the extermination 
of species or even dilate upon the cruelty 
practised in trapping the birds for the mil- 
linery market. She adopts a subtler plan, 
simply telling women that they do not look 
nice when they wear this plumage. Pre- 


Put This Stove in 
Your Kitchen 


It is wonderfully 
convenient to do 
kitchen work on a 
stove that’s ready 

at the instant wanted, 
and out of the way the 
moment you’re done. 
Such a stove is the New 
Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove. 
By using it you avoid the 
continuous overpowering 
heat of a coal fire and cook 
with comfort, even in dog- 


days The 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is so constructed that it does not add perceptibly tothe heat of a room. 
It differs from all other oil stoves in its substantial CABINET TOP, 
TI with shelf for warming platesand keeping cooked food 
hot, and drop shelves for holding small cooking 
utensils. Has every convenience, even to bars for 
towels. Threesizes. Withor without Cabinet Top. 
If not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


™ RX O Lamp is the ideal 


lamp for 
family use—safe, 


con- 

venient, economical, and 
agreat light giver. If not with your dealer, 
write our nearest agency. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Incorporated) 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t gO wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


acturing Co. Hartford, Conn. 


Pope Manuf 
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Pleasantries, 


As father and Joey were trudging home 
about sundown under a load of approved 
picnic paraphernalia, Joey spoke. ‘‘Father,” 
he said thoughtfully, “a holiday is lots 
harder work than just every day, isn’t it?’ 


A queer misprint was created by the in- 
version of a single letter, in the leading article 
of the first number of the Gazette. Sketching 
its nascent aspirations, the editor was made 
to say, “The one aim of our journal will 
be to call a spade a spape.” 


“Now, Tommy,” said an anxious mother 
to her son, “‘the minister will be here to 
dinner to-day, and you must be sure to 
wash your face clean.” “All right, 
mamma,’ answered Tommy, ‘‘but suppose 
he doesn’t come ?”’—Cincinnati Inquirer. 


The Difference—What is the difference 
between (xz) a gardener, (2) a billiard 
player, (3) a gentleman, and (4) a sexton? 
Answer: The first minds his peas; the 
second minds his cues; the third minds his 
p’s and q’s; the fourth minds his keys and 
pews.—The Catholic Fortnightly Review. 


“All the latest popular novels!’ sang 
out the train boy. Then, holding out a 
copy of “The Guest of Quesnay” to a 
prosperous looking passenger, he urged, 
“Buy Booth Tarkington’s latest work, sir?’ 
The man looked annoyed. “No! I am 
Booth Tarkington himself.” ‘“‘Then buy 
a copy of ‘Three Weeks,’’’ persisted the 
boy. ‘You ain’t Elinor Glyn too, are 
you?’ —Everybody’s Magazine. 


A visitor to one of the hotels at Carlsbad, 
Germany, tells the story of a gentleman. to 
whom was paid the most profound attention. 
Neither the visitor thus so strangely honored 
nor the other guests could make out what this 
deference meant. At last some one looked 
in the printed register, or Kurgast Liste. 
There was the entry, ‘‘James the rst, King 
of Buffalo, N.Y.” It was the native prin- 
ter’s rendering of the American’s name, 
James I. King, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Every poet writes unequally. Some of 
our finest hymns—like ‘‘Jerusalem the 
Golden” and ‘Brief Life is here our Portion” 
—came from the pen of Rev. John Mason 
Neale. But if you look into ‘‘Songs for the 
People,’ you will find that he could also 
write— 


“The true old Church of England, 
She alone hath power to teach; 

’*Tis presumption in Dissenters 
When they pretend to preach. 


“Jn Church, God always waits, I know, 
To hear His people’s prayer, 
But in the place to which you go [the chapel] 
His presence is not there.” 
—Christian Life. 


A wealthy American gentleman, who 
had leased a Scottish mansion, was visited 
by the local shoemaker on business. The 
latter, observing a set of golf sticks reposing 
in a brand new bag, remarked, “I see ye 


gowf sir.” ‘‘Oh, I have played the game 
for years. Do you play?’ “No, sir: I 
never even saw a game.” ‘Well, I am 
just going down to the links. If you care, 


you can walk round with me.” When 
they reached the links, the Yankee made 
a nice tee, upon which heset his ball. Then, 
taking a mighty swing, he missed. ‘‘Graund 
game gowf, sir,”” commented the shoemaker. 
Another swing and miss. ‘Capital! Splen- 
did!’ from the cobbler. Yet another swing 
and another miss! ‘‘Man, it’s simply mag- 
nificent!’? exclaimed the man of leather. 
“But what’s that wee ba’ for?” 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
“ BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 6O., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


for Country Houses. 


The Problem Solved 

No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 Ibs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 41 
Let our Engineersfigureout your needs 


Lunt-MossCo. 43S. MarketSt, Boston 


DURABLE RUGS 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave’from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
March orders filled promptly, 

° Write for further particulars. 
> LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


Water Supply 


Educational. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


23d year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships, Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F, C. SOUTHWORTH. 


(The MacDuffie School or} 


| For 
0 Cirls 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for elementary and adyanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
i? grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. }j 
| Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
Pate ie girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
{ Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


rs 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL FoR. 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 
Individual Teaching, Scholarships. 
Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 

F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wacter B. Gacz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. onl paptcats. _ Comin, 


girls’ dormitory. R, Principal. 
‘‘JUBILATE DEO’’ HYMNAL 
Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 

by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 

Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


